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NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


It’s All Here—the Complete 
Record of World Progress! 


RESH from the pens of the fore- 
most living authorities, the new 
Britannica is here. This, the Thir- 
teenth Edition, is one of the greatest 
achievements in this age of wonders. 


The pages sparkle with the clear- 
cut reflection in text and pictures of 
the breathless changes of the past swift 
years. Today’s news of telegraphic 
freshness is here from every center and 
frontier of civilization. Tomorrow’s 
news is in the new Britannica, events 
still pending in laboratory and council 
chamber. For the men who are mak- 
ing events have made this Thirteenth 
Edition. 


World-Changing Progress 


All the varied changes of the recent 
years—a world revolutionized—can 
never be grasped without this new 
Britannica. Science, Industry, Art, 
Philosophy, Politics have taken cen- 
tury-steps in these past sixteen years. 
On these new facts and tested theories 
are based the industrial strategies of 
today and tomorrow, the political 
movements, the further research of 
science, even the thought and con- 
versation in all important social and 
business gatherings. 






















1 this Coupon TODAY 


__—sCTear Out and Mai 


Just as the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
records ali the facts of these momentous 
changes, so also an 80-page illustrated 
book, descriptive of this new Britannica, 
surveys broadly the general lines of prog- 
ress. The viewpoint it gives is startling. 
This book with many specimen color 
pages, is sent you without any charge. 
A coupon is attached to the opposite page 
for your use. 


The Threshold of Tomorrow 


Today men and women are using the 
most recent facts of the world as re- 
corded authoritatively in this new 
Britannica; thousands ordered copies 
before publication and now have them. 
Tomorrow this Britannica information 
will become the common currency in 
thought and action. Changes that 
stagger the imagination are forth- 
coming, are inevitable because of this 
widening and deepening of informa- 
tion. The mental equipment of last 
year, however brilliant then, cannot 
suffice for the onrushing age. 


To the home or office of all men and 
women now come the 2,500 leading 
authorities in all departments, writing 
their up-to-the-minute knowledge for 
the new Britannica in 45,000 special 
articles with profuse illustrations. 
Anyone of these experts would fill the 
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More than 2,500 
write 45,000 
articles 


OWEN D. YOUNG 
On Vice-President 
Charles G. Dawes 


SEN. GUGLIELMO 
MARCONI 
Wireless 


DR. ADOLF LORENZ 
Bloodless Surgery 
GEORGE EASTMAN 
Photography 


ELIHU ROOT 
Court of International 
Justice 


Jy JOHN ERVINE 
The Drama 


LUIGI VILLARI 
Italy and Mussolini 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Theory of Knowledge 


ALONZO A. STAGG 
Football 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP 
Reparation and the 
Dawes Plan 


DR. S. McC. LINDSAY 
Prohibition 
DANIEL STARCH 
Advertising 


FRANCIS WHITE 
Tacna-Arica Dispute 


L. TROTSKY 
Biography of Lenin 
Many other famed contribu- 


tors named and pictured in 
book. Send coupon. 
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BRITANNICA 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, 
TO PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
AND TO KING GEORGE V. 


largest lecture hall. You would go. 
They come to you, all of them— 
scientists, statesmen, wizards of com- 
merce and finance, explorers, soldiers, 
economists, psychologists, naturalists, 
stepping forth from the clear-type 
pages of the New Britannica. 


Great Vital Value 


The freshness and accuracy of the 
new Britannica, the breadth and depth 
of its treatment, the brilliancy of its 
style, all make knowledge thrilling to 
every age of readers. Once you look 
into its pages you are lured on and on 
in thrilling exploration of many 
subjects. 


In extent of information alone, the 
33,000 pages of the Thirteenth Edition 
with 55,000,000 words equal more 
than 500 text books. Yet all this is ata 
fraction of what they would cost. 
This wealth of information is collected 
into light, convenient volumes occupy- 
ing only 36 inches of shelf space. To 
the 28 volumes of the latest Standard 
Encyclopaedia Britannica have now 
been added the three new volumes and 
an enlarged Index Volume—compris- 


ing the Thirteenth Edition. This New 
Britannica is available in the famous 
Cambridge issue or the popular priced 
New Form. 


Easy terms of payment are offered 
at the present time to meet the most 
modest family income. This ease of 
purchase is a remarkable feature of 
this initial offering. 


The Proof for You 


A descriptive book of eighty pages— 
itself an outstanding achievement— is 
offered you FREE. It gives you the 
pictures of many of the world-famed 
contributors—more Nobel prize win- 
ners than ever before gathered to- 
gether. Strange events and inventions 
and explorations are pictured, many 
in the expensive full-page color plates 
used in the new Britannica. This free 
book not only describes the Thirteenth 
Edition but also the world progress of 
the recent years. You will keep it and 
re-read it many times. 


This Free 80-page 
Booklet 

is here awaiting your name and 
address. Write for it now. 
Fillin the coupon below 
anddropitinthemail 
before the last col- 
lection tonight. 


Use this Coupon for FREE Booklet 
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Please send me, by return mail, without any obligation on my part, your free H 
i 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


TI-6A-1 


80-page Specimen Book of the new 1926 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
(Thirteenth Edition). Also full particulars of your easy terms of payment. 
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Knew Not 


Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoy Time, but I do not 
read every paragraph in the magazine 
from cover to cover. That may account 
for my singular ignorance which other 
readers of Ti ik may not possess. 

But while I may be ignorant I kind of 
hate to have it rubbed in. 

I refer to your issue of Aug. 30, wherein 
you preface various remarks by stating 
“As everyone knows.” These words slapped 
me in the face four different times while 
reading your magazine last night. 

I did not know that the White 
icebox was a_ primitive one of 
lumber. 

I did not know that the Diskonto Gesell- 
schaft is one of the four great “D Banks” 
of Germany. 

I did not 
of Japan has 
himself in Switzerland, 
survived an ankle strained 
and ensuing measles. 

I did not know that Grevory Zinoviev 
was expelled during the summer from the 
potent Communist Political Bureau. 

It may be that there are a few other 
readers who did not know these great uni- 
versal facts, and who dislike being singled 
out as the only one who was ignorant of 
them. 

You need not 
however. 


House 
shaggy 


know that Prince Chichibu 
wintered and _ disported 
and that he has 
while skating 


cancel my _ subscription, 


HENRY W. DUNN 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Twisters 


Si 


rs: 

I am much interested in the inclosed piece 
of information [relative to cyclones] from 
Time, Aug. 30. It does not however go far 
enough. What happens when a water-spout 
crosses the equator? Does it stop suddenly 
and start spinning in the opposite direc- 
tion? Or does it die of convulsions? Or 
What? I shall be obliged if you will in- 
form me. 


W. H. HARKNESS 

Glen Cove, L. L. 

TIME stated that cyclones spin 
counterclockwise in the northern 
hemisphere, clockwise in the south- 
ern, due to twist imparted to en- 
veloping air currents by Earth’s 
axial motion (Ferrel’s law). No 
record is discoverable of the hypo- 
thetical case posed by Subscriber 
Harkness. From the nature of its 
spin and of prevailing air currents, 
a eyclone usually travels away 
from the Equator. Should one 
chance to be translated across the 
Line it would theoretically be re- 











tarded, dissipated, replaced by a 
fresh one of reverse spin.—ED, 


Sirs: 

The writer, a recent subscriber to TIME, 
looks forward each week to the receipt of 
your periodical, primarily for the wide 
scope of news it disseminates, its brevity 
and accuracy. Imagine my surprise when 
reading your Aug. 30 issue I found a mis- 
take in nomenclature quite prevalent among 
our country’s press, that is, terming torna- 
does, cyclones.” — 

Under ‘Meteorology’ in Volume XVIII 
[Encyclopaedia Brittanica], page 284, at 
the end of the second column in referring 
to cyclones, I find: “The term cyclone 
among meteorologists . . . is equivalent to 
the older usage of whirlwind, and it is un- 
fortunate that misunderstandings often arise 
because local usages in America apply the 
word cyclone to what has for centuries 
been called a tornado.” 

The above is sent in a kind spirit. 

I shall look forward to receiving your 
future issues and recommend it to my 
friends. 

BRADNER W. LEE JR. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Subscriber Lee’s researches have 
enlightened his own _ perplexity: 
TIME employed “cyclone” in_ its 
familiar U.S. usage, the distinction 
between tornado and cyclone being 





of degree, not nature.—ED. 
Address 
Sirs: 

In the Aug. 16 issue of TIME, under 


the heading ScieNcE, there is a most inter- 
esting article concerning Dr. Voronoff and 
the manner of his grafting sex organs, 
etc. 

I would indeed deem it a 
you inform me the mailing 
Dr. Voronoff, as I would very much like to 
ask him a question in reference to the 


above. 
M. E. 


favor should 
address of 


GOODWIN 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Voroncff’s 

Avenue Bugeaud, Paris. 


address is 40, 
-ED. 


Meaning 
Sirs: 
In the issue of Time, Aug. 16, under 


heading, Hygienic, Moral, the following: 
“At the city of Mantua, famed citadel of 
sturdy Etruscans, the local Fascist Prefect 
issued a well pondered order last week: 
‘For the remainder of the present summer 
all males in the Province of Mantua are 
forbidden to dance in public. This order 
has been promulgated for hygiene and 
moral reasons.’ 

If not asking too much, will you please 
give me your idea of the meaning of this 


THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsrn, Crrcutation Mer., Timer, Inc. 


Penton Bui_pinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 





order and why they restricted males 
dancing ? 


from 


GEORGE H. Brooks 
The Mutual Building and Loan Association 
Zaton Rouge, La. 


The decree is understood to form 
part of the Mantua Fascist cam- 
paign for the conservation of vital 
energy.—ED. 


“Hinky-Dink” 


Sirs: 

In Time, Aug. 23, your review of 
Ferber’s Show Boat. 

Miss Ferber appears not to have included 
“Hinky Dink’ McKenna with “Bath House” 
John Coughlin in the stage-setting of 
Chicago under Mayor Carter Harrison, an 
omission that should not be allowed to pass 
without notice. 

For TIME’sS information and possible 
future use in its very interesting and 
unique presentation of news, . . . you 
should know that Coughlin and MeKenna 
were contemporary political bosses, keepers 
of large saloons of the lowest type where 
one quart schooners of beer or drin! of 
low grade whiskey were obtainable for 5e, 
together with a bountiful free lunch. They 
were equally famed characters in the Chi- 
cago of 1890-1900. To a resident of the 
Windy City in those days a _ reference to 
‘Bath House John” without mention of 
“Hinky Dink” is most incomplete. 


WALLACE D. CHACE 
United States Fleet 
Base Force, Train Squadron One 
U.S S. Antares, Flag Ship 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


Recalls 


Sirs: 

During the past year, I recall with 
special satisfaction among other things 
your treatment of the Scope’s Trial, your 
weekly resume of the complicated political 
situation in France, your account of the 
Ferguson campaign in Texas, the Frank 


(killer) Norris episode and your fictitious, 
but essentially truthlike and delightful 
Helen Wills’ Diary. 


W. IF. BARBER 
Pres ‘dent 
Bank 


The American National 


Lawton, Okla. 


Did Not Lie 
Sirs: 
Replying to the letter of Alfred Cottle 
[Timrk, Aug, 30] concerning lies, I wish to 
state that as far as I know, Time did not 
lie when speaking of Fords as “road bugs.” 
Where I come from, and all Southern 
Ohio, Fords are called ‘road lice.” Now, 
if a “louse” is not a “bug,” J wish tha 
kindly tell me what it is 
every- 


someone would 
When TIME arrives at our house 

thing stops until it is read from cover to 

cover. By all means keep the footnot 


H. H. MINISTER 
Chauncey, Ohio 


Kryptocyanine 
Sirs: 


The paragraph on “Smoke Photography” 
which appeared on p. 16 of the Aug. 30 


issue is not quite accurate. The film, 
which is sensitive to infra-red rays, which 
penetrate haze (searcely smoke), is sensi- 
tized with “kryptocyanine.”” This dye 1s 
not a secret in spite of its name; it was 


discovered by Adams and Haller at the 


color laboratory of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry in 1919 and is made in our lJabora- 
tories by Dr. H. T. Clarke. After many 
attempts we have succeeded in using it for 
sensitizing film. 

W. K. MEES 


Director, Research Laboratory 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Published weekly by Time Inc., at The 
Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 





Penton 

Third St... Cleveland. Ohio. Subscriptions 
S5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland 
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‘‘Here Comes Harris 
—He’ll Know!’’ 


ARRIS joined the group, smiling. 
“Well, what great question are you 
discussing now?” 


“We've been jawing about fifty-seven 
varieties of schemes for perfecting the 
human race—Socialism, Bolshevism, Pro- 
hibition—and I tell them they’re all the 
bunk! No fancy reform is worth backing, 
and I could prove it if I only knew the 
words to use. Somebody said he’d back 
mankind against any idea it could have 
about itself. What zs that quotation?— 
who said it?” 


Harris threw his head back and_ half 
“T think [| can give you 
the exact words,” he replied. “It was 
Bernard Shaw who said it, and it runs 
like this: ‘It is an instinct with me person- 
ally to attack every idea which has been 
ull grown for ten years, especially if it 
‘laims to be the foundation of all human 
ociety. | am prepared to back human 
society against any idea, positive or nega- 
ive, that can be brought into the field 
against it!’ ”’ 


osed his eyes. 


ne 





“That’s it! Would you mind saying it 
again? | want to memorize that.’’ 


Harris smilingly complied. As he went 
over to join another group Davis remarked, 
“Amazingly well-informed chap, Harris. 
It’s really a treat to talk with him. He 
must do a tremendous amount of reading, 
and yet I don’t know how he finds time 
for it, because I happen to know he’s a 
very busy man.” 


How Harris Did It 


Bill Harris was a busy man—also a 
very successful man, and like so many 
other successful business men, he never 
had had much opportunity to read. When 
he had first found himself in the company 
of cultivated and well-read people, the little 
knowledge remembered from schooldays 
stood him in poor stead. 


He had a problem on his hands because 
he wanted to associate with cultivated 
people and he did not “speak their language.” 


So much of the conversation went clear 
over his head. He heard names.... Dante, 
Emerson, Schopenhauer, Huxlev, William 
Morris. Names vaguely familiar. Who 
were they? What had they said? Why were 
they famous? 


He couldn’t spare the time to read 
about them. He couldn’t spare the time 
to study literature, history, philosophy— 
all the fascinating things well-read people 
talk about. If there were only some one 
volume that would give him the “high 
lights’’—the information he ought to know. 


Someone told him about the famous 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book. Told him 
that it was a whole library condensed into 
one volume. More in curiosity than any- 
thing else, he sent for a copy—and that 
unique volume alone quickly made him a well- 
informed man—able to talk intelligently 
on almost any subject! 


What is the Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book? 


Elbert Hubbard was probably,the most 
versatile genius that America has ever 
produced. Writer, orator, craftsman, busi- 
ness man, leader—he astounded the world 
by his many-sided activities and his extra- 
ordinary success. 


Hubbard set about deliberately to make 
himself a master in many fields. When 
still quite young, he began to keep a scrap 
book. He put into it all the bits of writing 
that inspired and helped him most. He 
read everything—searched the literature 
of every age and every country—to find 
ideas for his scrap book. He added only 
what he thought inspiring and great. 


As the scrap book grew, it became 
Hubbard’s greatest source of ideas. He 
turned to it constantly—it helped him win 
fame as a writer and orator. At the time 
of his death on the sinking of the Lusitania, 
it had become a priceless collection of great 
thoughts—the fruit of a whole lifetime of 
discriminating reading. 


Now the remarkable Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book has been published—and you, 


too, Can possess this collection of the best 
thoughts and ideas of the last 4000 vears 
you, too, can become well-informed with- 
out wading through a lot of uninteresting 
reading! 


Examine it FREE 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radiates 
inspiration from every page. It contains 
ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, poems, 
epigrams—selected from the master think- 
ers of all ages. It represents the dest of a 
life-time of discriminating reading, con- 
tains choice selections from 500 great 
writers. There is not a commonplace sentence 
in the whole volume. 


Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day exami- 
nation—if you act at once. Just send off 
the coupon today, and the famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to 
you promptly. When it arrives, glance 
through it. If you aren’t inspired, enchanted 
—simply return the Scrap Book within the 
five-day period and the examination will 
have cost you nothing. Otherwise send 
only $2.90, plus few cents postage in fu// 
payment, 


We urge you to act now. We want you 
to see the Scrap Book, to judge it for 
yourself. Mail this coupon TODAY to 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 49A, Roycroft 
Distributors, 50 West 47th Street, New 
York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co. Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 49A, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation, or keep it for my own and send only 
$2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. 


Name 


NN io 6.0 ses 00 odes readme ewneeeds 

City MORN C UTOETEE RTO. Oe 
A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flexible basket weave buckram for 


only $1 aaditional. Please check in this square if 
vou want this de luxe binding, with the same return 
privilege, 
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and can be depended on to 
roll up profits for you if you 
have proper advice in ad- 
vance. 


Ride with the Tides 


Twenty years agoa group of 
keen, analytical business 
men first noticed how the 
stock market rose and fell in 
waves—or tides. For months, 
unseen forces piled up this 
tideand prices rose higher and 
higher. Then, the ebb set in, 
prices crumbled and broke 
away. If only some way could 
be found to chart these move- 
ments—in advance. After 
months of study it was found 
that six basic factors con- 
trolled these movements. 
More months of study dis- 
closed the delicate balance 
between these six factors that 
indicated accurately whether 
stocks would rise or fall. Thus 
came into being the Brook- 
mire Investment formula. 
Tested and tried in every 














































Childs Co. 


HE “‘insiders’” are not the only ones now 
who make money in Wall Street. Through 
a carefully developed plan which is available to 
everyone, you, too, can profit by the big move- 
ments, where stocks rise and fall 10, 20, 30 points. 
These market movements are as sure as the tides, 


conceivable way, it proved accurate. Then only was 
the service established, available to private indi- 
viduals and investors as well as the big financial 
institutions. It has operated effectively ever since. 


What Others Think 


Thousands—in every section of the country— 
have used this service to build independent 
incomes and gain financial independence. 
Great industrial firms and international 





And when the 


railroads want advice— 


All the western railroads called in the Brook- 
mire experts to prepare and submit essential 
information to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Again, several months later when these same 
railroads needed to present additional facts at 
another I. C. C. hearing they once more came 
to Brookmire. 

What better recognition could there be of 
Brookmire’s knowledge of essential conditions 
and ability to interpret this important data? 
What more conclusive evidence of the reliability 
of the Brookmire Service than is shown by 
these instances, typical of the experience of 
other corporations and of thousands of in- 
vestors? 





INVESTMENT DIVISION 


bankers subscribe to it. A few are listed below, and 
there are scores of others taking it year after year. 
A hundred leading universities have realized its 
value in economic instruction. Many of the largest 
newspapers in the country refer to it for financial 
information. What finer testimonials could there 

be of accuracy and dependa- 


A way to Win Financial Independence 


Anyone Can Increase His Income through 
the Brookmire Investment Method 


bility than such _ endorse- 
ments? 


You Get Definite Advice 
and Suggestions 


The function of this service 
is to enable men and women 
who cannot devote their en- 
tire time to it to make money 
in stocks. It tells briefly just 
what to do and why. It is 
clear, concise and reliable. Itis 
not a “get richquick scheme” 
and is based on facts—not on 
tips, gossip, rumors. 

From the great mass of 
facts on world business con- 
ditions, Brookmire Econo- 
mists sift out the data per- 
tinent to stock trends. Each 
item is valued properly. Con- 
clusions are drawn and defi- 
nite recommendations made. 
You are advised what to buy 
and what to sell; and more 
important, when to buy and 
when to sell. 


Now is the Time to Act 


Well-informed people are going to make money 
this year. And—as in the years before—subscrib- 
ers to Brookmire’s can add substantially to their 
capital. If you are interested in finding how the 
stock market can make more money for you; if 
you want to acquire, or increase, your outside in- 
come, clip the coupon and mail it today. It will 
bring you valuable information—free. 











A FEW CLIENTS A FEW CLIENTS 
— ROOKMIRE — 
American Woolen Co. Bank of the Manhattan 
Bauer & Black ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. Bonbright & Co, 
Beechnut Packing Co. 570 Seventh Avenue (at 41st Street) New York City 8. B. Chapin & Co. 
Chain Belt Co. Sones Seems Srees & 0. 
VelE 8 . 


Dillon, Read & Co. 





Bookmire Economic Service, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
Please forward without obligation on my part, complete in- 
formation regarning your Investment Service and your lat- 
est Bulletins containing specific advice on what to do now. 


Cosden Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 












Equitable Trust Co. 
Fed’l Reserve Bk., Chi, 


















Hood Rubber Co. 
Fisher Body Corp. 
Geo. P. Ide & Co. 


Fed'l Res. Bk., Phila. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 














































Knox Hat Co. Pe es. 
Lever Bros. Co. . B. Leach & : 
Otis Elev. Co. SORE EERE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EERE EEE EEE HEHEHE HED Northern Trust Co. 
Simmons Co. Paine. Weber & Co. 
Stewart Warner Sp. Co. The Peoples Trust Co. 
Tee Teka Ce PO HR A Aniress...........+sesessecceececcvscceccersceneescesececscesecsceees Seaboard Nat'l Bk. 
Seattle National Bank. 


White Motor Co. 





Spencer, Trask & Co. 
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TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


Vol. VIII, No. 12 


September 20, 1926 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
At White Pine Camp 


( At White Pine Camp arrived 
Attorney General John Garibaldi 
Sargent, motored with the Presi- 
dent 46 miles to Follonsby Pond, 
where they fished the stocked 
pool belonging to the Barbour 
Lumber Company of Paterson, 
N. J. The Attorney General, re- 
putedly ablest angler of Vermont, 
caught nothing. The President 
caught nothing, called Attorney 
General Sargent a jinx. 


@ Simultaneously with the visit 
to White Pine Camp of U. S. Am- 
bassador to Mexico James R. 
Sheffield, Spokesman Coolidge an- 
nounced that U. S. business in 
Mexico was suffering far less in- 
terference than formerly and thus 
the present Mexican policy would 
be continued. 


( Over the protest of Democratic 
Senator William Cabell Bruce of 
Maryland, President Coolidge re- 
appointed to the Tariff Commission 
Henry H. Glassie,* likewise Mary- 
land Democrat. 


@ Arthur Brisbane, Hearst edi- 
tor, in search of a proper weekly 
compliment to his hero, President 
Coolidge, fitted last week into the 
mozaic of his daily column an epi- 
gram: “This is the land of gold 
and the administration of golden 
silence.” 


( The President conferred with 
Representative John Quillin Tilson, 
Republican House Leader, who said: 
“Nothing can be done to stabilize 
the prices of farm products and 
take care of the surplus,” and pre- 
dicted that the Democrats would 
make no gains whatsoever in the 
autumn elections. 


@ The President received Bishop 
Charles Henry Brent of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Western New 
York, who had just returned from 
Europe. The Bishop painted an 
optimistic picture of lessening of 
intra-European hatreds. 


"This was, of course, a recess appoint- 
ment. Two other members of the Commis- 
sion serving under the same sanction are 
Sherman J. Lowell, Fredonia, N. Y. and 
Edgar B. Brossard of Utah, who do not 
draw pay because they are unconfirmed by 
Congress. Mr. Glassie, however, will be 
salaried because of his appointment when 
Congress is not in session. 








@ President Coolidge called upon 
the Tariff Commission to prepare 
a report on the onion situation in 
Idaho. Alarmed by the presence 
of 1,800 carloads in Twin Falls 
County and 1,000 more in the Boise 
Valley waiting for a market, onion 
growers have clamored for a higher 
protective tariff. 


THE CABINET 


Financing 


Last June the Government omit- 
ted the usual quarterly borrowing, 
as the Treasury was able to re- 
tire the securities then maturing 
out of surplus receipts. 

Last week Under Secretary of 
the Treasury Winston announced 
the first loan within six months, 
an offering of $350,000,000, nine 
months three and one-half percent 
Treasury Certificates of indebted- 
ness dated and bearing interest 
from Sept. 15, 1926, maturing 
June 15, 1927. 

The present issue is intended, 
combined with September tax re- 
ceipts, and balances now held, to 
cover the Treasury’s financial 
necessities until the next quarterly 
tax period in December. 
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Aristocratic 


No longer will Britishers say 
polite nothings when the U. S. 
Embassy residence in London is 
mentioned. Alanson. B. Houghton, 
U. S. Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of St. James’s will now 
reside at Nos. 13 and 14 Prince’s 
Gate, S. W., a gift of the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan to the Govern- 
ment. Some $450,000 has been 
spent upon the aristocratic gold and 
scarlet interior decorations which 
were completed last week. 


. 


Praise 


Henry L. Stimson, onetime 
(1911-13) Secretary of War, con- 
cluded last week a visit to the 
Philippines, departed ‘for China, 
issued a statement. Said he: 

“The American government has 
proof of its attitude toward 
the Filipinos in the fact that it sent 
Gen, Leonard Wood to the islands. 
No one living has made such a 
distinguished record of patient, 
high-minded service in guiding a 
people along the difficult road to 
self-government as he has... . 

“I have witnessed also that 
wherever I went in the southern 
islands, there is almost pathetic 
reliance on and devotion to the 
governor general by the leading 
Moro chiefs. Throughout the rest 
of the islands there has been per- 
fect respect for him. 

“But in the group of leaders who 
assume to represent the political 
voice of the islands, I regret that 
I have not always found an atti- 
tude toward General Wood which 
can be thought either adequate or 
fair to the United States. ... 

“Every resident of Manila knows 
that General Wood is the personi- 
fication of democratic simplicity, 
approachable by every one. Neither 
he nor his advisers appear for busi- 
ness in military uniforms or make 
the slightest show of military 
formality. 

“The whole attack is a skillful 
net 5 to create a political buga- 
ee 


Last week was announced a 
change in Colonel Thompson’s pro- 
posed itinerary. The emissary has 
abandoned his proposed three weeks’ 
visit to China, and will now leave 
Manila on Oct. 6 on the Steamship 












President Wilson, bound for Hon- 
olulu via Chinese and Japanese 
ports. Thence, two weeks later, 
he will proceed to San Francisco. 


Likewise last week it was an- 
nounced that the Radio Corporation 
of the Philippines was constructing 
two of the largest radio stations 
in the Far East with the idea of 
maintaining direct Manila-San 
Francisco service. 


Rugs 

Last week it was ascertained that 
Comptroller General McCarl, 
“watchdog of the treasury,” had 
spent $1,650 for new rugs i~ his 
office. Criticism from various de- 
partmental heads who have felt Mr. 
McCarl’s blue pencil slashes, 
brought forth the explanation that 
“he might have paid $6,000 for one 
rug, as did a certain Cabinet of- 
ficial.” 


THE CONGRESS 


Primaries 

Last week more primaries were 
held. In Wisconsin two important 
Republican senatorial candidates 
were Governor John J. Blaine (Wet) 
supported by Senator Robert M. 
(“Sonny”) LaFollette, and Senator 
Irvine L. Lenroot (Dry), enthusias- 
tic Coolidge man, although he was 
elected six years ago on an “in- 
surgent” platform. The extremely 


bitter fight was won by Governor . 


Blaine, with some 15,000 plurality. 

The gubernatorial battle was, if 
anything, more important than that 
for senator, because it involved the 
state machine control shakily as- 
sumed by young Senator LaFollette 
after his famed father’s death. 
The candidate of the LaFollette 
group was Herman L. Ekern, who 
was opposed by Fred R. Zimmer- 
man, onetime friend of the elder 
LaFollette, but hostile to the scion. 
Mr. Zimmerman won by over 50,- 
000 plurality. 

In New Hampshire Senator 
George H. Moses, anti-world court 
and president pro tempore of the 
Senate, was re-nominated in the 
Republican primary by a_ two-to- 
one vote over onetime (i911-13) 
Governor Robert P. Bass, his near- 
est opponent. The score: Mr. Moses, 
33,900; Mr. Bass, 16,200. Robert C. 
Murchie, Concord attorney, was 
nominated by the Democrats. 

In Nevada Senator Tasker L. 
Oddie, (pro-world Court) won the 
slackly balloted Republican sena- 
torial nomination over E. E. Rob- 


erts, Mayor of Reno. The score: 
Mr. Oddie, 7,716; Mr. Roberts, 
3,665. 


The Democratic primary was 
handled neatly by onetime Director 
of the Mint Raymond T. Baker 
(see below). The score: Mr. Baker, 
4,368; P. A. McGarren, 2,524. 

Arizona voters are pleased with 





TIME 


war-horses. Governor George W. 
P. Hunt, five times Governor, last 
week was re-nominated for a sixth 
term in the Democratic primary, 
will oppose E. S. Clark, Republican 
nominee. 

War-horse Carl T. Hayden, long 
(1912-25) Arizona’s lone Congress- 
man, received the Democratic sena- 





WILLIAM Davin UPpsHAW 


His Grail is inverted 
torial nomination. He will oppose 
Senator Ralph H. Cameron, un- 
opposed last week in the Republican 
primary. 

In Massachusetts Senator William 
M. Butler, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, was 
returned unopposed. He will face 
Democratic candidate David I. 
Walsh in the autumn, who like- 
wise was unopposed in the Demo- 
cratic primary. 

Georgia Democratic voters re- 
nominated Senator Walter Franklin 
George, able successor to “Tom” 
Watson, and rejected Congressman 
William David Upshaw for a fourth 
congressional term (see p. 7). 

Vermont voters nominated Sena- 
tor Porter H. Dale without opposi- 
tion due to the withdrawal of one- 
time (1900-02) Governor William 
Wallace Stickney (T1mg, July 19). 


Last week regular Republicans 
could no longer hope to control the 
Senate. It is barely possible that 
the next Senate will show a Demo- 
cratic majority. But almost cer- 
tainly the regular Republicans plus 
the insurgent Republicans will be 
a majority, thus giving to the 
latter the balance of power. 


Young Hercules 


Last week the Daily News, Man- 
sheetlet, 


hattan gum-chewers’ 
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flaunted among other headlines: 
FIGHT TO REWIN WIFE SEEN 
IN SENATE RACE. The News 
proceeded to rehash some scandal 
about jaunty Raymond T. Baker’s 


" relations with his wife, (the one- 


time Mrs. Alfred Vanderbilt*), and 
how Mr. Baker expected to “rewin 
her love” by being elected U. S. 
Senator from Nevada. 


The News perceived, at least, 
that Raymond T. Baker, with a 
flower in his button-hole, is no or- 
dinary politician. Out in Nevada 
they call him “the most fearless 
man who ever entered Funeral 
Range, which guards Death Val- 
ley.” Son of a rich father, he 
years ago prospected, struck “pay 
dirt,” became fabulously rich. 
Later, he married Mrs. Vanderbilt. 
He subsequently performed whim- 
sically such bits of public service 
as touring Russia during the War 
as confidential secretary to the 
U. S. Ambassador, serving as Di- 
rector of the Mint during the Re- 
publican Harding Administration. 

Last week  two-fisted, able 
“young Hercules” Baker won the 
Democratic primary, secured al- 
most as many votes as his three 
opponents combined. He will op- 
pose incumbent Republican Sena- 
tor Oddie in the autumn. 


Earnest Willie 


Gentlemen visiting the House of 
Representatives’ Chamber in the 
Capitol often used to point out 
a striking, little cripple on crutches, 
his hair awry, his lips compressed. 
Obviously, he wanted to talk. 
Gentlemen would turn to_ their 
guide, Say curiously, “Who is that 
man?” And their guide, if well in- 
formed, would perhaps answer 
thus: “Well, he has a name— 
William David Upshaw—but is 
commonly known’ as_ ‘Earnest 
Willie.’ He comes from the Bible- 
loving, liquor-hating region of 
Georgia, and like most cripples 
who do not become _ incurably 
bitter, he is an incurable romantic. 
When he was 18, he fell from a 
load of wood, hurt his back, re- 
mained for seven years in a bed 
constructed upon four tree trunks 
coming up through his house be- 
cause vibration caused him agony. 
That was 42 years ago.” 

Courageous, chivalrous, when he 
ran for the first of his three Con- 
gressional terms seven years ago 
he talked from a wheel chair, said 
of his opponent: “No knightlier 
spirit than Edgar Watkins ever 
went to worthy combat or shivered 
lance at Camelot or Stirling.” Him- 
self lost in Camelot’s misty lore, 





*Alfred Vanderbilt was drowned on the 
Lusitania. 
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Knight Upshaw may often think in 
terms of questing a Holy Grail. 

If so, the grail for him is a 
wine-glass, empty, upside down. 
He speaks for Prohibition (some- 
times at $100 a speech from the 
Anti-Saloon League) fanatically,* 
beautifully,* interminably.* 

He advocates such extremely 
malignant Prohibition policies as 
imprisonment of all men who take 
a drink. But he is colorful, sin- 
cere. . 

His career is, at least tempo- 
rarily, checked. Last week, Geor- 
gians became politically active, held 
a primary—Democratic, of course. 
Mr. Upshaw lost the deciding 
county of his district by 24 votes 
to one Leslie J. Steele. 

Vexed, chagrined Congressman 
Upshaw announced: “Private in- 
vestigations have revealed that 
there is indisputable evidence of 
more than $100,000 of vote money 
having been sent into this district 
to defeat me... .” 


KU KLUX KLAN 


Washington Splurge 


It is the custom of the Ku Klux 
Klan in recent years to make an 
annual splurge in Washington, 
D. C., so that mere laymen can 
gaze on the marching “brothers.” 
This festival on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue ‘has come to be a barometer 
by which the relative annual po- 
tency of the K. K. K. may be 
judged. In the eyes of “Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen,’”’ who thinks of crowds 
in terms of the several 100,000 
Manhattanites who welcomed Gert- 
tude Ederle and who fought to 
see the corpse of Rudolph Valentino, 
the K. K. K. performances of the 
last two years in Washington have 
been duds. In 1925, boosterous 
Klansmen talked of a parade of 
100,000; 32,000 marched. Last 


*A specimen of Upshavian verbiage: 
“But, my colleagues, friends, and com- 
tades of a sacred fellowship, and fathers, 
most of you, of sons and daughters who 
are to be your crown and joy or your 
voiceless despair, I summon you to the 
comradeship of helping to make Washing- 
ton safer for our homes here and the 
homes of the Nation everywhere. I do 
this for the sake of making the most beau- 
tiful flag in all the world ‘a stainless flag’ 
before the eyes of all the world. I do this 
for the sake of the Constitution. ...I do 
it for the sake of the ideals that must con- 
trol your own children, who are dearer 
to you than the ruddy drops that gather 
in your hearts. I do this for the sake of 
my own little daughters and the homes 
they are to make some day, perhaps for 
some of your misguided sons.... I hold 
aloft this picture dream of my own girlies 
and declare: ‘These are my jewels.’ And 
these are my reasons, my radiant, price- 
less reasons, for making no compromise 
before the angels of heaven or the demons 
of hell with the poisoned enemies of our 
homes, our churches, our schools, and our 
threatened civilization. .. .” 


TIME 
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week, a mere 30,000 arrived, out 
of an expected 200,000. 

The Washington police were pre- 
pared for the convocating Klans- 
men. Every policeman on the force 
was called on duty. A regiment of 


©National Photo 
IMPERIAL WIZARD EVANS 
The Know-Nothing movement died 


Marines guarded the U. S. Treas- 
ury Building. 

But all the Kleagles and Grand 
Goblins climbed out of stuffy trains, 
put on their night-shirtish regalia, 
paraded peacefully without masks. 
At their head was Hiram W. Evans, 
Imperial Wizard, dentist of Dailas, 
Tex. Shrewd businessman, he 
smiled, wondered if all those be- 
hind him had paid their dues. 
There were floats: “Miss 100% 
America” and “Little Red School- 
house.” During the next two days, 
the mighty Kloncilium met to pon- 
der on next year’s schemes, proba- 
bly to re-elect Imperial Wizard 
Evans for another four-year term. 
The Klan program now has four 
aims: 

1) Collection of a fund of $50,- 
000 for construction of a radio sta- 
tion for “true Americans.” 

2) To defeat the movement of 
the “Italian Romanists” to make 
Christopher Columbus’s birthday a 
legal holiday. 

8) Renomination and re-election 
of Representative Albert Johnson of 
Washington, so he can continue to 
be Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and fight 
for restricted immigration laws. 

4) To embarrass as far as possi- 
ble every man in public life who 


voted or worked for the Workd 
Court. : 

Even the most rabid Klansman 
must feel at times when he puts 
moth balls in his uniform after a 
parade, that perhaps history will 
sneer at him, at his fiery crosses 
and his spooky Klonvocations. But, 
at least, in the encyclopaedias 
where uncolored statistics can 
cover a multitude of hokum, he 
and his several hundred thousand 
“brothers” will get Justice, find 
Pride. Perhaps he was disillu- 
sioned last week on looking into 
the three new supplementary vol- 
umes of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, wherein able Arthur B. 
Darling, one of the rising young 
assistant professors in history at 
Yale, disposes of the modern Ku 
Klux Klan in a cool, curt sketch: 

“On Thanksgiving night in 1915 
William Joseph Simmons, preacher, 
traveling salesman and experienced 
promoter of fraternal orders, gath- 
ered some friends on _ Stone 
Mountain, near Atlanta, Ga., be- 
fore a ‘fiery cross’ and adminis- 
tered the oath of the ‘Invisible Em- 
pire, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan.’ 
A state charter gave corporate 
rights to his organization. As Im- 
perial Wizard, Simmons could hold 
office for life and have final au- 
thority unless opposed by  two- 
thirds of the Imperial Kloncilium, 
council of supreme officers and 
delegates from other states. ... 
Simmons met financial difficulties. 
The order would have languished 
had not new impetus been given. 

“On June 7, 1920, Simmons con- 
tracted with E. Y. Clarke to in- 
crease the membership. As Im- 
perial Kleagle, he was to receive 
$8 of the $10 admission fee, and 
$2 for every member added to a 
local Klan within six months after 
its organization. He agreed to 
pay all expenses of the central of- 
fice and $75 a week to Simmons. 
When Clarke’s system was per- 
fected, $4 of the original fee went 
to the local Kleagle, $1 to the 
King Kleagle or state sales-man- 
ager, $0.50 to the Grand Goblin, or 
head of the local Klan. The re- 
maining $4.50 went to Atlanta.... 

“The appeal of the Klan came to 
a people suffering from the hysteria 
of the World War. Those who had 
enjoyed power in citizens’ commit- 
tees which forced the purchase of 
Liberty Bonds, intimated German 
sympathizers and hounded slackers, 
saw in the Klan a continued out- 
let for their patriotism.... But 
far more numerous were those who 
cherished the racial and religious 
prejudices of their ancestors.... 

“In Jan. 1926 it was impossible 
to say whether the Klan was still 
growing, or whether, like its pred- 
ecessor, the Know-Nothing move- 
ment, it would prove only another 
temporary though meteoric organi- 
zation,” 
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FARMERS 
Crops 


At mid-September the farmer 
pauses an instant in his harvest 
race against crop-withering frosts, 
to consider his year. Spring broke 
tardily everywhere in the U. S. 
Summer was generally satisfactory, 
in spite of brief searings of drouth 
in the central plains and musty 
weather in the south. At present 
boll weevils and hopper fleas are 
damaging the cotton crop to a 
small extent. In the northwest and 
in Canada rains worry the prairie 
farmers, as he prepares to harvest 
his grains. Elsewhere crop condi- 
tions are satisfactory. 

Specifically, the U. S. corn crop 
this year will be slightly less than 
last, oats less, potatoes more, hay 
less, wheat considerably more. The 
wheat crop will exceed 840,000,000 
bu., whereas last season it was 
669,365,000 bu. 


The biggest farm in the world, 
run analogously to Henry Ford’s 
factory, is the wheat farm of 
Thomas D. Campbell out in the dry- 
land region of southern Montana. 

When the U. S. entered the 
World War, the late Franklin K. 
Lane, then Secretary of the Interior, 
was called upon by keen-eyed Mr. 
Campbell, who had a _ proposition. 
His idea was that untold quantities 
of wheat could be grown upon In- 
dian reservation lands lying idle. 

Mr. Lane, impressed, gave him 
contracts whereby on each 10,000 
acre unit he was to turn over one- 
tenth of the crop to the Indians 
without cost. Manhattan bankers 
backed able Mr. Campbell finan- 
cially, eventually turned the whole 
proposition over to him. Today his 
idea is embodied in the Campbell 
Farming Corporation, covering 
some 95,000 acres. This year he 
cultivated 38,000 acres of wheat, 
yielding some 500,000 bushels; cul- 
tivated 7,000 acres of flax. 

And now on this vast farming 
factory fleets of 75 horsepower 
tractors plow 1,000 or harvest 2,000 
acres a day. Mechanical engineers 
control the machine systems, and 
report cards on the mileage covered 
by each tractor are daily handed 
to managers, who base pay bonuses 
upon mileage covered. New and 
improved methods of disking, plow- 
ing, seeding, harvesting, threshing 
have taken this farm far away 
from story book sentimentality and 
made it into a highly industrialized 
system operating with low cost, 
due to mass production methods. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Prerogative 


Alvin Victor Donahey is Governor 
of Ohio. A Democrat, he is men- 
tioned along with dozens of others 
for his party Presidential 1928 


nomination. The country generally 
does not know Mr. Donahey, often 
wonders just how he would become 
the White House’s dignity. 

Last week at Columbus, Ohio, 
Mr. Donahey conversed with one 
John A. Cline, Cleveland attorney, 


THOMAS D. CAMPBELL 
Biggest 


over a road paving question. Re- 
ferring to the undated resignation 
which Governor Donahey requires 
his cabinet members to give when 
they accept appointments, Mr. 
Cline asked: “Suppose, Governor, 
the: highway director had not con- 
formed to your vote for concrete, 
would you have put that resigna- 
tion into effect?” 

Mr. Donahey answered. Said 
he: “That’s a _ foolish ques- 
tion... . You will act the gentle- 
man in here or I will exercise the 
prerogative I have, and take you 
by the seat of the trousers and 
throw you out of my office.” 

“Just start it,” countered Mr. 
Cline. 

There was no 
ment. 


further excite- 


Opposition 

One of the few really consist- 
ently able southern political despots 
is Senator Furnifold M. Sim- 
mons, North Carolina’s ‘machine” 
boss and senior minority member of 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 
Last week he announced that the 
Democrats would demand a _ tax 
cut of $560,000,000 in the autumn 
final session of the 69th Congress. 
Said the Senator: 

“Certain circumstances connected 
with the last reduction aroused sus- 


picion that the Administration, sup- 
posedly for political reasons, had 
deliberately planned two separate 
reductions: a small one for use in 
the bi-election campaign this year 
and a bigger one to become effec- 
tive immediately preceding the 
Presidential campaign and election 
of 1928. However that may be, 
with an actual and estimated sur- 
plus of $562,000,000 available for 
reduction at the coming session of 
Congress it is difficult to discover 
any good reason for withholding 
and postponing that reduction for a 
full year, except to promote the 
ambition of Republican Presidential 
aspirants and to provide political 
capital for the Republican Party.” 


CORRUPTION 


Trial 


History. Onetime (Harding Cab- 
inet) Attorney General Harry Mi- 
cajah Daugherty and onetime 
(Harding Cabinet) Alien Property 
Custodian Thomas Woodnutt Miller 
are under indictment and undergo- 
ing trial in Manhattan before 
Federal Judge Julian W. Mack. 
Their alleged offense is defraud- 
ing the Government of their “un- 
biased and unprejudiced services” 
through sharing* (TIME, Sept. 13) 
in a $441,000 lubricant by which 
$7,000,000 was within 72 hours 
transferred from the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian’s custody to the 
Société Suisse pour Valeurs de 
Métaux. This $7,000,000 consti- 
tuted the German-owned _ stock 
(49%) of the American Metal Co. 
which was held, after seizure, by 
Alien Property Custodian A. 
Mitchell Palmer as “trustee.” The 
stock was seized under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act passed in 
1917, which provided that the 
Presidént should appoint an Alien 
Property Custodian to hold prop- 
erty in this country owned by citi- 
zens of enemy countries. Likewise 
the Custodian was empowered to 
sell any of this property at public 
auction, and the proceeds from 
sale of the metal stock reached 
some $7,000,000. 

The $7,000,000 was recovered by 
one Richard Merton, chairman of 
the board of the Metallbank and 
president of the Metallgesellschaft, 
two German Corporations, both al- 
legedly+ (Time, Sept. 13) the original 
stockholders of the original 49% of 
seized American Metal Co. stock. He 
was in addition a stockholder of the 


*With the late John T. King, who last 
year died within a week after being in- 
dicted, and with the late Jesse Smith, who 
killed himself in the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, when news of the scandal 
began to reach the public. The Governnment 
intended to prove, by tracing bonds, that 
Thomas W. Miller and Harry Daugherty 
received a part of this money. 

4Officers of the American Metals Com- 
pany swore under oath that they were 
registered owners of the stock for the 
Metallgesellschaft and the Metallbank. 
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Société Suisse pour Valeurs de 
Métaux. Hence the Government 
alleges that the Société Suisse at 
the time of the claim was but a 
holding company for the Merton 
family interests, that that family 
retained majority control in it, and 
that through its recovery of the 
Merton equity in the U.S.-located 
American Metal Co. the _ seized 
49% found its way circuitously 
back to the original Merton stock- 
holders. 

The Issues, as set forth last 
week by the Government, were: 

1) Whether or not former cus- 
todian Thomas W. Miller (who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Palmer as Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian) and former Attor- 
ney General Daugherty conspired 
to receive a portion of the $441,000 
as a bribe, not simply as a fee. 
“Conspiracy” must be proved. 

2) Whether or not the 49% stock 
had been transferred from the Ger- 
man Companies to the Société 
Suisse prior to U. S. entrance into 
the War on April 6, 1917. The 
prosecution proceeded upon the 
hypothesis (later overruled) that 
if the transfer was made after 
April 6, 1917, the subsequent re- 
turn of $7,000,000 was illegal. 

The Trial. U.S. District Attor- 
ney Emory P. Buckner, in present- 
ing a summary of what the Gov- 
ernment would endeavor to prove, 
first took up the second point. 
Said he: 

“In December, 1920, a represent- 
ative of the Swiss company wrote 
an attorney in New York that it 
had acquired the control of the 
Metallbank and the Metallgesell- 
schaft in the fall of 1919 and 
therefore it was entitled to the 
$7,000,000 held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

“The attorney answered this letter 
by stating that the transfer of con- 
trol after the War did not legalize 
aclaim. That the Swiss company 
would have to prove ownership 
prior to April 6, 1917, our entrance 
into the war... . 

“That was what brought Merton 
over here. When that letter was 
received, he came personally. .. . 

“Two public officials confronted 
Merton, however. One was the de- 
fendant Miller, Alien Property 
Custodian, and the other was the 
defendant Daugherty, Attorney 
General of the United States. 
“Colonel Miller had in his own 
files a letter from officials of the 
American Metal Company, dated 
1919, which sought permission to 
hegotiate with the German owners 
for the purchase of the 49% of 
interned assets; this to make the 
company 100% American-owned. 

e permission was granted, the 
negotiations progressed, a contract 
Was signed, pending approval by 

th Governments, but the Ameri- 
tan Government finally withheld 
tts sanction and sold the assets it- 
self elsewhere.” 

Shifting to point one, Mr. Buck- 
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ner, vivid, pungent, continued: 
“You will frequently hear’ the 
name of Jesse Smith in this trial. 
He was a close friend of the 
Daugherty family, living just out- 
side Washington Court House, 0. 
He was a small storekeeper, deal- 


©P. & A. 
HERR RICHARD MERTON 
He met “the proper people” 


ing in safety pins, thread, small 
wares of that kind, but you will 
find out how prominent he really 
was, how close to Attorney General 
Daugherty. 

“Jesse Smith was never ap- 
pointed to office in the Depart- 
ment of Justice but he had an 
office there a few doors away 
from that of Harry Daugherty. We 
will show he was never an employe 
of that department, but that he 
received $4 a day for his support 
and his expenses whenever he 
traveled, and this on the certifi- 
cation by Daugherty that he. was 
an employe of the department. We 
will show you that when Jesse 
Smith spoke it was Harry Daugh- 
erty speaking, and Daugherty’s 
telephone calls went through Jesse 
Smith.” 

During the address Mr. Daugh- 
erty sat forward on the edge of his 
chair, elbows askew on the counsel 
table, hand cupped on his ear so 
as not to miss a word. Colonel 
William Rand, chief counsel to 
Colonel Miller, took frantic, copious 
notes. The only apparently idle 
person at the table was Mr. Daugh- 
erty’s lawyer, Max D. Steuer, who 
watched Mr. Buckner’ seemingly 
uninterested, rubbed his  swart 
cheek languidly. 

So, Mr. Buckner continued, one 
John T. King got Jesse Smith for 
Mr. Merton. Jesse Smith had “po- 
litical pull,’ as Mr. Merton 
phrased it. 

It would be shown by evidence, added 


Mr. Buckner, that Jesse Smith got 
Mr. Merton in contact with De- 
fendant Miller, who put through 
the return of the $7,000,000 in 72 
hours: “They passed that claim in 
record time, at a speed that could 
not have been reached without a 
powerful hypodermic injection of 
graft.” 

Mr. Merton, ostensibly a Gov- 
ernment witness, took the stand. 
Poised, suave, well-informed, he 
spoke with scarcely a trace of 
German* accent. 


He had made several trips to 
this country. He had fortunately 
met “the proper people”—not law- 
yers—through Jesse Smith in 
Washington. “I didn’t want, un- 
der any circumstances to be tied 
up to a lawyer who might handle 
the claim or not—I beg pardon if 
I am criticizing lawyers—I am 
sure they are high class law- 
a 

Then came a dinner. Mr. Mer- 
ton, no ingrate, gathered about 
him in a private room of the Ritz- 
Carlton, Colonel Miller, Jesse 
Smith, John T. King. There 
was champagne. Colonel Miller 
had journeyed from Washington 
that afternoon with checks for 
$6,500,000 in his pocket. Mr. Mer- 
ton presented his guests with gold 
cigaret case “mementos”; he had 
previously given John T. King a 
$50,000 “retainer.” The merry lit- 
tle coterie toasted, joshed—and 
Colonel Miller gave Mr. Merton 
$6,500,000. Later Messrs. King, 
Smith and Miller left Mr. Merton, 
who “did not go out because with 
$7,000,000 in his pocket he some- 
how did not feel like it.” 

The next morning Mr. King and 
Mr. Merton met in Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. (Manhattan brokers). Mr. 
Merton handed Mr. King a bulky 
bundle containing $391,000. ag | 
gave those bonds to Mr. King,” 
said Mr. Merton, “. . . we sepa- 
rated in front of the building, King 
taking a taxicab, or walking to 
the subway—I don’t know what he 
es 

Mr. Merton’s testimony had been 
vivid, compelling, but at no time 
had definitely proved the necessary 
point—“conspiracy” by Messrs. Mil- 
ler and Daugherty. Shrewd cross- 
examination by defense counsel re- 
sulted in temporary setbacks to the 
Government. It finally resulted in 
a ruling by Judge Julian Mack 
that the U. S. Supreme Court had 
decided that neutral corporations 
whose property was seized during 
the war were entitled to have their 
holdings returned by the Alien 
Property Custodian even though a 
majority of the stock of such 
companies was held by persons 
classed as enemies during the War 
—a ruling which virtually elimi- 
nated point two of the prosecution. 


*Although born in Germany, he was not 
naturalized there until he was 16. He 
was a captain during the War. 
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THE LEAGUE 


Auspicious Week 


The Seventh Assembly of the 
League of Nations convened at 
Geneva last week and voted Ger- 
many within the League, but not 
until the minor nations concerned 
had protested the steam roller tac- 
tics of the great powers. The dele- 
gates continued amicably-minded 
while they elected Foreign Minister 
Nintchitch of Jugoslavia President 


of the Assembly but contention 
ensued ___ thereafter. When Vice 
President Motta of Switzerland 


arose and moved the program, 
adopted by the League Council 
(TIME, Sept. 13), for the admis- 
sion of Germany to the League, 
the resentment of the minor nations 
became sharply crystallized. 
Protests. Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
famed Norwegian explorer, virile 
and impressive Viking, leaped to his 
feet and declared that he could not 
even hear the words of President 
Nintchitch from where the Nor- 
wegian delegation was seated near 
the back of the hall: “I demand a 
written statement of the proposals 
which are being moved and de- 
bated. . . . It is proposed that the 
Council be enlarged by three semi- 
permanent seats at the same time 
that Germany is admitted to a new 
permanent seat. I deplore the cre- 
ation of semi-permanent seats for 
the aggrandizement of the larger 
powers over the smaller nations. 
. .. This is a great price to pay 
for a compromise among the pow- 
ers on the admission of Germany.” 
After similar speeches of re- 
strained but vigorous protest by 
Dr. Unden of Sweden, Jonkheer J. 
Loudon of the Netherlands and 
others, an oral vote was called. 
“Aye! yes! oui!” One of the first 
to respond as the alphabetical roll 
was called was the Australian dele- 
gate who shouted a cheery “Aye!” 
It was explained to the French tell- 
ers who understood only English 
English that “aye” meant “yes.” 
Forthwith the voting proceeded 
with naught heard but “yes” or 
“oui.” At the 48th affirmative 
President Nintchitch announced 
that Germany had been unanimous- 
ly elected to membership in the 
League of Nations and to a per- 
manent seat on the League Council. 
Before Secretary General Sir 
Eric Drummond of the League 
could telegraph the news to Ber- 
lin, thousands of German radio fans 
had already heard the momentous 
words of M. Nintchitch as they 
were broadcast. Forthwith the 
German delegation headed by For- 
eign Minister Stresemann and Count 
von Bernstorff left Berlin for 
Geneva in three special cars at- 
tached to three separate trains. 
Thus the extravagance of a special 
train and engine was prudently 
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avoided. 

Sensible words. As Herr Strese- 
mann strode into the Assembly at 
the head of the German delegation 
a cheer went up from Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson, Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski, Senator Claude Swanson, and 
many another who sweltered in the 
gallery. Replying to the formal 
greeting of President Nintchitch, 
Herr Stresemann mounted the 
Tribune, mopped his pinkly bald 
head, planted his legs firmly, joined 
his hands somewhat nervously be- 
hind his back, launched into a sound 
and sensible discourse in German: 

“Today Germany enters the cir- 
cle of States to some of which she 
has been attached by untroubled 
ties of friendship whereas others 
were allied against her during the 
Great War. It surely is an event 
of historical importance that Ger- 
many and these latter States are 
now brought together within the 
League of Nations for permanent 
and pacific co-operation... . 

“The Divine Architect of the 
World has not created mankind as 
a homogeneous whole. He has made 
nations of the different races. ... 

“But it cannot be the purpose of 
a divine world order that men 
should direct their supreme national 
energies against one another, thus 
ever thrusting back the general 
progress of civilization. ... ” 

Herr Stresemann’s further words 
served to recall that the Locar- 
no Pacts (TIME, Oct. 26, 1925) 
come automatically into force with 
the admission of Germany to the 
League. Thus security has been 
guaranteed at last in Western 
Europe by a regional agreement of 
which the League is an _ integral 
part and which is_ specifically 
backed by Great Britain. As Herr 
Stresemann stepped from the Tri- 
bune a cheer rose, full-throated, 
pregnant with the hope of lasting 
peace. 

Golden Words. As the Assembly 
quieted Aristide Briand, Foreign 
Minister of France, ascended the 
Tribune. He it was who with 
Herr Stresemann and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain drafted and signed the 
pacts of Locarno. Radiant, tri- 
umphant, Latin, he sent his great 
cello voice booming out over the 
Assembly. Time and again he 
turned to Herr Stresemann with 
outstretched hand and _ spoke to 
him as though to the whole Ger- 
man people. Tears and laughter 
welled from the Assembly and 
galleries at his will. Sir Philip 
Gibbs, no unsophisticated news- 
gatherer, pronounced the great ora- 
tion of M. Briand last week the 
finest he had ever heard. 

M. Briand cried: 

“Away with rifles, machine guns 
and cannon! Make way for peace! 

“Gentlemen, today means peace. 
Germany and France are here to 
say: ‘C’est fiyi!’, (It is finished!) 
The series of bloody wars with 


which all the pages of our history 
are stained—that is finished. The 
war between Germany and France 
—finished! No more wars be- 
tween us. No more brutal efforts 
to settle our differences. . . . Hence- 
forth it is the judge who will de- 
cide. We are going before the 
courts to settle our troubles. 

“As the crow flies, Locarno is 
not far from Geneva, but the road 
has not been an easy one. If it js 
true that faith moves mountains, 
Dr. Stresemann and I are glad 
that there were not any more 
mountains between Locarno and 
Geneva. 

“The fact that you Germans and 
we French are now here together 
in this Assembly speaking the 
same words of optimism, does not 
mean that all of our differences 
have been’ removed. Both Dr. 
Stresemann and myself know what 
they are. But now we shall con- 
front them in a new spirit which 
— us against another con- 

ae 

“If, as Dr. Stresemann says, 
there is a divine plan in which war 
has no place, he must admit that 
in the past this sometimes has been 
lost sight of. Let us hope that the 
divine plan will now be carried out. 

“Arbitrage—that word has now 
all its prestige and all its force. 
Treaties of arbitration follow one 
another. One people after an- 
other promises not to fight any 
more. 

“That is the spirit which the 
League of Nations is_ spreading 
and that is why peoples should aid 
and protect the League. 

“With the League, peace. With- 
out the League, risks of bloody 
war. 

“Today should be marked with a 
white stone on history’s path. The 
words of conciliation which France 
and Germany have exchanged in 
equal sincerity should always be 
marked with this white _ stone. 
Never will France seek to change 
its color.” 

Significance. Throughout Ger- 
many the golden oratory of M. 
Briand was accepted only at a 
heavy discount. “If M. Briand’s 
words are consummated by_ the 
acts of M. Poincaré,” said the Lokal 
Anzeiger of Berlin sarcastically, 
“we will applaud most heartily.” 

Even at that moment arch mili- 
tarist, Premier Poincaré, was prun- 
ing the French army with a drastic 
knife (see p. 12), but suspicion 
and ill-will lingered deep-rooted in 
French and German hearts. 

The stride taken between Locarno 
and Geneva is after all only the 
first step on the road to lasting 
peace. 

Spain Out. Dictator Premier 
Primo de Rivera waited only until 
Germany was within the League to 
file notice that Spain will with- 
draw from the League after the 
two year interval provided in the 
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League Covenant. The Spanish no- 
tice of withdrawal received at 
Geneva last week, was conciliatory 
in tone but made clear that Spain 
would not remain with the League 
unless granted a permanent Council 
Seat on an equality with Germany. 
Up to last week it had been hoped 
that Spain would accept one of the 
new semi-permanent seats. The 
two year interval which must elapse 
before Spain’s actual withdrawal 
from the League still gives hope 
that she may eventually accept this 
compromise. 

Not yet. The Assembly voted 
last week not to attempt to hold 
a League Disarmament Conference 
this year, since the preparatory dis- 
armament committees (TIME, May 
24 et seq.) are still contentiously 
striving to arrange the preliminary 
details of classifying armaments 
and collecting data. The commit- 
tees will continue their work and 
report again at the next session 
of the League. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Winnie’s Plan 


Purse-potent British mine own- 
ers chomped their breakfast bacon 
and kippers contentedly. The coal 
strike they believed was cracking. 
Premier Baldwin, sometimes _ in- 
clined to be sentimental toward the 
miners, was away “water-curing” 
at Aix-les-Bains. When the Times 
was brought in by many a butler 
last week, many a mine owner let 
it lie negligently for a moment be- 
side his plate. Perhaps it might 
contain a new outburst against the 
miners by half bald and otherwise 
red-headed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Winston Churchill. There 
was no sentimentality about “Win- 
nie’-—a grandson of the Seventh 
Duke of Marlborough. A little 
loud, perhaps, but “Winnie” would 
keep the Cabinet on the coal own- 
ers’ side while Premier Baldwin 
was away.... 

Somersault. Thus musing, the 
mine owners opened their Times, 
suddenly became conscious of the 
Adam’s apples in their throats. 
With wrathful eyes they read that 
Winnie” had somersaulted. In 
the absence of Premier Baldwin, 
though presumably at his direction, 
Chancellor Churchill had reversed 
the whole policy of the Cabinet, 
had turned it from encouragement 
of the owners in their demand that 
the miners accept longer hours to 
support of the miners in their re- 
sistance to accepting regional in- 
stead of national wage agreements. 

Statement. Chancellor Churchill 
declared publicly: “The Government 
would never have secured passage 
for the bill extending the hours of 
mine labor from seven to eight 
(Time, July 12) had they known 
that the owners would thereupon 
tefuse to discuss a national wage 





WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Miners cheered, owners choked 


settlement. The Government never 
thought for a moment that opening 
the door* for district settlements 
meant shutting it in the face of a 
national settlement. We wish both 
doors to be open and settlements 
to be achieved through both.” 

Having thus blazoned the Cab- 
inet’s shift toward the miners, Mr. 
Churchill invited the representa- 
tives of the Mine Owners Asso- 
ciation to confer with him at the 
Premier’s residence, No. 10 Down- 
ing Street. Though the owners 
continued obstinate in their de- 
mands that the coal strike be ter- 
minated by regional agreements 
which would shatter the power of 
the great unions, Mr. Churchill re- 
mained firm in the Cabinet’s new 
position and submitted a plan of 
compromise for consideration by 
the owners in detail. 

Plan. “Winnie” proposed that: 
1) a three-cornered conference 
should be held between the miners, 





*j.e. Extending the hours of labor made 
it possible for the coal owners to offer 
higher wages and thus tempt the miners 
back to work through the “door” of re- 
gional agreements which they would not 
have contracted at the seven-hour wage. 





the owners, and the Government at 
which the broad principles of 
miner-owner relationships should be 
fixed and agreed upon by all. 2) 
Subsequently regional agreements 
should be made in each mining dis- 
trict, taking local conditions into 
account but harmonizing with the 
broad principles of the national 
agreement. 

Significance. The apparent “fair- 
ness” of Mr. Churchill’s proposal, 
coming as it did from the principal 
die-hard Tory in the Cabinet, was 
shrewdly calculated to benefit the 
Conservative Party at the next 
election. Aside from its political 
aspects, the plan has the advantage 
of opening an entirely new avenue 
of escape from the coal dilemma 
down which both miners and own- 
ers can travel without loss of 
amour-propre. 

The miners and Laborites who 
have not seldom hanged “Murderer 
Churchill” in effigy, proved so re- 
ceptive to the new compromise that 
a slogan ran through the coal fields 
last week: “Churchill will fix it!” 
The owners, slow to relax their de- 
mands, nevertheless announced that 
“in deference to Mr. Churchill” they 
would take his proposals under in- 
tensive advisement. Finally it was 
apparent to all that Premier Bald- 
win displayed great shrewdness in 
letting “Winnie” turn the Cabinet’s 
somersault. 

The English will indeed take al- 
most anything from Winston 
Churchill with relatively good 
grace. As a young man, just re- 
turned on leave from overseas ser- 
vice, he once exuberantly climbed 
a pillar in one of London’s most 
fashionable music halls and de- 
manded cheers for the ladies of 
pleasure to be found in the lobby. 
Theirs were, he said, the only 
breasts on which a roving English 
soldier’s head was always sure of 
comfort and repose. ... 

Young “Winnie” did not lose 
social caste by this escapade. 
Chancellor Churchill, still winning 
in middle age, was thought to have 
gained prestige for the whole Cabi- 
net by his acrobatics of last week. 

Developments. The annual Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress met 
last week at Bournemouth and 
went on record by a sizable major- 
ity against future employment of 
the “general strike” weapon by 
British labor. A feature of the 
meeting was the announcement that 
Russian trades unionists will con- 
tribute 1,000,000 more rubles ($500,- 
000) to the support of the coal 
strike. 


Trish Tragedy 


One William Ford, storekeeper 
in the village of Drumcollogher, 
County Limerick, welcomed to the 
musty loft of his barn last week 
a crowd of eager Irish peasants 
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who climbed up the single rickety 
ladder, sat down in rapt expectance 
of Drumecollogher’s first cinema 
show, a drama called The Decoy. 

The operator, one Patrick Down- 
ing, planted his projector on a 
table in front of the barn-theatre’s 
only door, ground off one reel of 
film, another. Then suddenly he 
screamed—too late—as a _ spark 
from a nearby candle fell on a roll 
of film lying on the table.... 

While hot, hissing celluloid 
flames cut off the only door, the 
barn, tinder-dry, kindled with a 
roar. Forty-nine persons were 
burned to death in this, the worst 
cinema-theatre fire in the history 
of the British Isles. 

The fire achieved international no- 
tice when the Government of Ulster 
despatched to the Government of 
the Irish Free State the first mes- 
sage of sympathy and condolence 
which has ever passed between 
these perpetually contentious 


régimes. 
FRANCE 
Scandalous Attitude 


French editors grew indignant en 
masse last week at the scandalous 
attitude of Turkey in retaining un- 
der arrest in Constantinople one 
Lieutenant Demons, chief officer of 
the French steamer Lotus, which 
collided with a Turkish coalship on 
the high seas (TIME, Sept. 6). 

Foreign Minister Briand’s per- 
emptory demand for the release of 
Lieutenant Demons continued un- 
heeded last week, a fact which pro- 
voked the Journal des Débats to 
militant comment: “We _ cannot 
mince words any longer. An end 
must be made to this impossible 
situation. The whole French press, 
regardless of politics, is aroused 
over the insulting attitude of the 
Turks and the weakness displayed 
by the French Government in the 
face of it.” 

With the “national honor” of 
France thus challenged by the Turk, 
a crisis of moment loomed. 


To Reunion 


As the sleek French packet 
Amiral Pierre steamed southward 
through the Mediterannean last 
week her first cabin passengers 
regarded with awe a squat, hawk- 
beaked Moroccan with a short brist- 
ling black beard who appeared now 
and then on deck always accom- 
panied by two armed French 
guards. Spain and France had 
poured out hundreds of millions 
in gold, and tens of thousands in 
lives to place the sardonic Moroc- 
ean with his brother, their wives 
and suite upon the Amiral Pierre. 
Not six months ago Mohammed 
ben Abd-el-Krim and his brother 
Muhammed were holding the Rif- 
fian fastnesses of Morocco against 
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that master strategist Marshal 
Pétain and the best of Spain’s 
(TIME, June 7), after two years of 
junta-ridden generals. Though they 
surrendered at last to the French 


valorous resistance, both Moham- 
med ben Abd-el-Krim and _ his 


ABD-EL-KRIM 
“IT fell, bleeding from the mouth” 


brother may still boast that they 
go to the life exile at Réunion* 
Island vouchsafed to them by 
France (TIME, July 26), without 
ever surrendering to Spain. 

Before the Amiral Pierre sailed 
from Marseilles for Réunion, Mo- 
hammed ben Abd-el-Krim faced 
newsgatherers stoically and told in 
smoldering purring Spanish} the 
story of his feud with Spain: 

“One blow from a Spanish fist 
transformed me into what I shall 
always be—the foe of Spain... . 


“Tt was in 1919 that I called upon 
General Silvestre of the Spanish 
Army at Mellila in the interest of 
my tribe, the Beni Uriaghel, who 
wanted 100,000 pesetas ($15,000) 
to keep the peace that year with 
the Spanish. This was the custom 
of the strong Moroccan tribes at 
that time. The Spaniards have 
many times bought peace. 

“When I suggested the sum of 
100,000 pesetas General Silvestre 
flew into a raging fury. He cried 
that I was a robber. Then, before 
I knew what he was doing he 
struck me full in the face. The 
blow was so unexpected and so 
powerful that it knocked me to the 
ground. I fell, bleeding from the 


*An island in the southern Indian Ocean 
south of Madagascar. 

+Mohammed ben Abd-el-Krim was edu- 
cated at Mellila and speaks acceptable Span- 
ish. His brother Muhammed, educated in 
Spain, speaks flawless Castilian. 


| 
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| 
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mouth. What could I do? There 
were Spanish soldiers everywhere, 
I had only a handful of my tribe 
with me. I only staggered to my 
feet and returned to my fellow- 
tribesmen. But within me there 
was kindled in that moment a 
terrific hatred of Silvestre and all 
Spaniards. As I rose I swore that 
I would avenge that blow a thou- 
sand times. I went back committed 
to lead my tribe and all the other 
tribes I could enlist in a ceaseless 
war against the Spaniards. For 
over five years I kept that oath. 
Spain can judge whether Silvestre’s 
brutality was avenged.” 


Civilized 

“FRANCE IS THE ONLY CIVILIZED* 
CouNTRY WHIcH Has Not Ac. 
CORDED THE VOTE TO Women,” 

Thus reprovingly flaunted a pos- 
ter which careened through south- 
ern France last week on top of a 
bus. The bus was paid for by Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, respectively august 
and flamboyant U. S._ feminists. 
Within the bus jounced many a 
French suffragette. 

Madame Marthe Bray, president 
of the French Women’s Suffrage 
Alliance, sat by the chauffeur, di- 
rected him to halt at _ localities 
judged fallow for stump speaking. 
The response of the _ southern 
French peasantry to this whirl- 
wind “missionary tour” in behalf 
of — suffrage was reported 
“eo Ta 


Militarist Disarms 


M. Raymond Poincaré has been 
called the greatest of French mili- 
tarists. There are those who have 
even dubbed him the arch plotter 
of the World War.} There is no 
question that it was he, as Premier 
(1922-24), who sent French troops 
to occupy the Ruhr. Yet last week 
M. Poincaré, once again created 
Premier (TIME, Aug. 2), began 
to clip and prune the French Army, 
in the interest of national economy 
to save the franc. 

By a Cabinet order 2,700 officers 
were retired, bringing the number 
of officers on active service down 
to 28,800 as compared with 35,000 
in 1914. Some 17,000 cavalry horses 
were ordered sold, and 170 military 
establishments, barracks, training 


*Civilized countries where women do not 
have the right to vote: Belgium, Spain, 
Italy, Jugoslavia, Japan Women’s 
suffrage exists in only 28 states: Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, British East Africa, Rho 
desia, Jamaica, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Iceland, Holland, Rumania, 
Serbia, Luxembourg, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, the United States, Poland, Es- 
thonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Czechoslovakia, 
the Ukraine. 


+Cf. THE GENESIS oF THE WorLtp WaAr— 
Professor Barnes of Vassar—Knopf. 
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grounds, ete., will be converted to 
other uses. Further economies were 
announced through the immediate 
consolidation of the army and navy 
ordinance departments. 


SPAIN 
“Approval” 


King Alfonso deemed the recent 
mutinous outbursts among Spanish 
artillerymen sufficiently quieted 
last week to revoke the decree of 
martial law issued a fortnight ago. 

The plebiscite announced’ by 
Dictator Premier Primo de Rivera 
(TimE, Sept. 13) was held last 
week but voting was slow and de- 
lay ensued in counting the ballots. 
The “plebiscite” turned out to be a 
solemn farce in which all who ap- 
proved the Dictatorship were per- 
mitted to register their approval 
while those contrarily minded found 
no space upon the ballots for nega- 
tive votes. 

Before a single ballot was cast Dic- 
tator Premier Primo de Rivera bra- 
zenly and _ confidently declared: 
“The plebiscite will signify ap- 
proval by public opinion in all 
classes of life of the work realized 
by the Government.” 


RUSSIA 
Advice from Gorky 


Since the Red Revolution, Rus- 
sian newspapers have developed 
from the surreptitious pamphlets 
of Tzaral days into voluminously 
leafy formats. Russian newspaper 
circulation has mounted from a 
few thousand copies daily to sev- 
eral millions. Recently the editor 
of the Worker’s and Peasant’s 
Correspondent, the special organ 
of Soviet rabkors (local correspond- 
ents), sought to discover the re- 
action of a great pre-revolution- 
ary Russian man of letters to the 
new Soviet Journalism. Wrapping 
up a bundle of representative 
Soviet newspapers the editor de- 
spatched them to famed novelist- 
Playwright Maxim Gorky,* now so- 
Journing in Italy. Reply: 

“To the Comrade Rabkors: 
“Many of you like to moralize. 
This kind of activity is not profit- 
able. It is better to -kill with 
ridicule. A harsh word must be 
hurled out abruptly, like a blow; 
but in passing judgment you must 
remember that you are judging 
comrades whose life is very hard 
and who as yet do not understand 
the enormous demands of the pres- 
ent historic time. It is hard for 
them to understand this, because 
they haven’t the time to learn. 
“Not all fools are ignorant be- 


*The nom de plume of Alexei Maximovich 
yeshko, son of a dyer, onetime boot- 
maker, famed for his Defoe-esque novels 
ad for his great drama, The Lower 
pths. 


cause they are lazy; some might 
have been wise, but time was lack- 
ing. The roads that I have trav- 
eled are filled with the wrecks of 
those who did not have enough 


MAXIM GORKY 
“It is better to kill with ridicule” 


time to make themselves real men 
and some of them were more gifted 
than I. These wrecks I shall 
never forget. 

“T give you a hearty handclasp. 
I wish courage to all of you and 
close friendship. Stand close to- 
gether and learn to aid one another 
to live through these grave hours 
and days. : 

(Signed) 
“Sorrento, Italy.” 


GERMANY 
Withelm Approved 

Monarchists and _ Republicans 
alike spoke thrice with approbation 
last week of the abdicated Crown 
Prince Wilhelm because: 

He purchased an airplane and 
looped-the-loop - over Berlin last 
week under the tutelage of famed 
War Ace Commander Udet. 

He was smoking a cigaret when 
he landed at the Tempelhoffer field, 
Berlin, but at once obeyed with 
good grace the peremptory and 
officious command of an ordinary 
policeman: “Put out the cigaret! 
You can’t smoke on this aviation 
field.” 

He was never once detected in 


“MAXIM GORKY 














company with Geraldine Farrar— 
also in Berlin last week. Though 
lacking even a shred of evidence, 
the Communist newspaper, Welt 
am Abend, not only recalled one- 
time famed innuendoes respecting 
the intimacy of Geraldine and Wil- 
helm (circa 1902) but even re- 
marked: “It is a very peculiar 
fact that his former imperial and 
royal highness and the American 
singer Farrar, arrived on the same 
day.” 


POLAND 
Staggering Dot 


The portly kiosk women of War- 
saw, genial news venders, beamed 
red and perspiring last week in 
their little booths, changed many 
a hastily proffered zloty, sold twice 
their usual quota of newspapers. 

Boulevardeurs discussed the news 
over café tables placed beneath the 
lime-trees of the broad Ujazdowska 
Aleja. Polish Jews rubbed expec- 
tant palms over their newspapers 
in the tumbledown Stare Miasto 
quarter. Money was coming to 
Poland, the headlines told, much 
money, three hundred millions of 
dollars. 

This sum was announced as the 
staggering marriage dot of the 
daughter of Henry Ford. She, ten- 
der, susceptible, had yielded to the 
suit of Count Alexander Skrzynski 
(6 ft. 3 in.), onetime Premier of 
Poland (T1ME, May 3) who visited 
here last year (TIME, July 27). 
Miss Ford would bring to Poland 
enough gold to send the zloty 
zooming up to par.... 

For a day all Warsaw basked in 
the roseate dreams beloved of 
Poles. Then the U. S. Consulate 
at Warsaw announced that Henry 
Ford has no daughter... 

Warsaw editors, resourceful, in- 
stantly covered their booming 
blunder. It was not the daughter 
of Henry Ford, they said, but his 
granddaughter, Josephine, who was 
engaged to marry Count Skrzynski. 
Warsavians, remembering the flight 
of the Josephine Ford over the Pole 
(TIME, May 17), accepted this new 
rumor, beamed anew... . 

Not for several days were two 
facts placed in juxtaposition: Jose- 
phine is 8; Alexander Skrzynski 
is 42, 


GREECE 
Corps de Telegraph 


A good way to seize the Govern- 
ment of Greece is first to occupy 
the central telegraph office at 
Athens with a handful of men. 
The operators should be forced to 
announce that the Government has 
been seized, and to demand ex- 
pressions of loyalty to the new 
régime from the provincial author- 


























ities. With these pledges of sup- 
port in his pocket almost any 
potent Greek can declare himself 
Dictator. General Theodore Pan- 
galos seized power in exactly this 
way (TIME, July 6, 1925), and held 
on for 13 months. His successor, 
General Kondylis, accomplished his 
coup by methods equally simple and 
unconstitutional (TIME, Aug. 30). 
Therefore sophisticated persons were 
not surprised to learn that while 
riots and rebellious outbursts oc- 
curred generally throughout Athens 
last week they were most frequent 
near the central telegraph office. 

Those who held the Office suc- 
cessfully throughout the week were 
adherents of Dictator Kondylis. 
Early in the week Colonel Zervas, 
commander of the Republican 
Guard which had been supporting 
General Kondylis, strode into the 
new Dictator’s office and demanded 
tangible spoil for himself and his 
men as their wages for deserting 
General Pangalos. Dictator Kon- 
dylis refused the Colonel’s demand. 
Colonel Zervas, vexed, grew purple, 
spat in the General’s face, cried: 
“I made you Dictator and I can 
unmake you! .. .” 

Within a few hours Colonel Zer- 
vas and the Republican Guard were 
advancing upon Athens with two 
tanks. Ammunition stored in one 
of the tanks exploded, killing its 
crew and several bystanders. A 
pitched battle in which some 50 
persons were killed ensued up and 
down the Kifissia Boulevard. At 
last Dictator Kondylis announced 
from the justly suspected telegraph 
office: “Athens is quiet, and the 
situation is well in hand.” A sub- 
sequent despatch told of reports 
that the Royalist leader Colonel 
Plastiras owas marching upon 
Athens with intent to coup. 

Meanwhile the only man_ in 
Athens who was not greatly flur- 
ried by events was old Paul 
Koundouriotis, recalled to the “Pro- 
visional Presidency” of the purely 
hypothetical ‘Hellenic Republic” 
by Dictator Kondylis. Admiral 
Koundouriotis, 71, has been by tacit 
consent the ornamental and gen- 
tlemanly figurehead of Greece since 
the departure of King George II 
from Athens (TIME, Dec. 31, 1923). 
For a time the hard-boiled adven- 
turers who are exploiting Greece 
dubbed the Admiral, “Regent.” Two 
years ago he was styled “Provision- 
al President,” and during the last 
few months of the Pangalos 
régime he was forced to resign 
and suffered an eclipse which is 
now styled “illegal.” What manner 
of man is he? 

Born on the Island of Hydra in 
1855, he adopted a naval career in 
his earliest youth, and rose to the 
distinction of twice defeating the 
Turkish fleet during the Balkan 
War of 1912-13. An adherent of 
Diplomat Venizelos, he shared the 
fortunes of that statesman until the 
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Greek Parliament raised him above. 
common strife by creating him in 
1919, “Grand Admiral for life.” 
Thus bedizened with a not easily 
tarnishable prestige the old Ad- 





© Henry Miller 
PauL KOUNDOURIOTIS 
Not easily tarnished 


miral continues to serve his coun- 
try as an official adornment of 
certified quality. 


. . 


Maxim Re-tllustrated 


Down the ages has come a sage 
maxim: “Beware the Greeks....” 
At Athens last week, representa- 
tives of the local Merchants Board 
deposed and swore that during the 
13-month régime of the now de- 
posed Dictator President Pangalos 
(Time, Aug. 30), Mme. Pangalos 
regularly imported (smuggled) silk 
into Greece, duty free, under diplo- 
matic seals, and disposed of it 
through a modiste related to Gen- 
eral Pangalos. He, approving his 
wife’s peccadillo, issued a decree 
forbidding the importation of silk 
as a measure of national economy. 
Thus Mme. Pangalos enjoyed a to- 
tal monopoly, is said to have tripled 
the presidential stipend, 


ITALY 
Bomb 


For the third time in a twelve- 
month Death darted a sable claw 
last week at Benito Mussolini. He 
had just returned to Rome from 
attending military maneuvers in 
Umbria with King Vittorio Eman- 
uele. Having spent the night at 
his sumptuous suburban residence, 
a villa lent by Count Torlonia, Sig- 
nor Mussolini breakfasted frugally, 
set off for his office at 10 a. m. 

One Gino Lucetti, a pale young 
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man dressed in a neat brown suit 
awaited the Premier’s car at the 
Porta Pia. His slightly bulging 
coat pockets held four hand grep. 
ades which he had saved from the 
days when he fought for Italy in 
the World War. One trouser pocket 
was full of dumdum bullets. The 
other held a dumdum-loaded re. 
volver and 60 lire ($22) in small 
bills. 

As Signor Mussolini’s limousine 
swept through the city gate, Signor 
Lucetti hurled a hand grenade, 
Well aimed, it struck the glass be- 
hind which sat Il Duce. The glass 
splintered, tinkled, held just suf- 
ficiently so that the bomb glanced 
to the roadway, exploded, hurtled 
stones and splinters which wounded 
eight bystanders and deeply scarred 
the back of the Premier’s limousine, 
by then 30 feet away.* 


Both Calm. Dictator Mussolini 
and his would-be assassin both re- 
tained a glacial calm. The Premier 
sat quietly in his car and received 
an ovation with immobile features 
while his chauffeur changed a tire 
punctured by a splinter from the 
bomb. 

Would-be-Assassin Lucetti, drag- 
ged by the police from a mob which 
was trying to lynch him, said 
quietly: “I am an anarchist. I 
came from Paris to kill Mussolini. 
I was born in Italy. I have no 
accomplices.” 

The Premier, continuing to his 
office in the Palazzo Chigi, sat 
down unemotionally at a typewriter 
and personally typed off his depo- 
sition of facts concerning the at- 
tempted crime for the police. To 
newsgatherers who sought him he 
said: “Ha! For once you gentle- 
men have ‘copy’ enough? Tell 
foreigners who take an interest in 
me and all Italians abroad, that 
bombs explode, but Mussolini tran- 
quilly remains at his post, facing 
any danger, because this is his pre- 
cise duty.” 

Signor Lucetti, jailed, said to the 


police: “Don’t ask me so many 
questions at once. I am tired. 
Wait a bit. Give me a glass of 


water and a cigaret and I will 
answer all your questions.” One 
hundred per cent white Nordics who 
had supposed that Latins are per- 
petually emotional were puzzled. 


Pronouncements. The Pope, in- 
formed of Premier Mussolini’s es- 
cape by Monsignor Pizzarde, acting 
secretary of State, was quoted as 
having exclaimed with emotion: 
“Thank God!” 

From the Directorate of the Fas- 
cist Party came a_ proclamation 
which was posted upon billboards 


*In defiance of this accepted and official 
version the United Press correspondent 
who claimed to have been an eye witness 
cabled: “The bomb struck glancingly on 
the top of the limousine, then fell to the 
street.” Other correspondents enlivened 
their stories by reporting that the Premier 
“eraned his neck through the broken win- 
dow and looked back.” 
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throughout the nation: 

“Again God has saved Italy! 
Mussolini is unhurt. From _ his 
post of command, to which he re- 
turned immediately with the su- 
perb calm which no event can 
change, he has given us the order: 
No reprisals. 

“Black Shirts, you must obey the 
orders of the chief, who alone has 
the right to judge and to indicate 
the line of conduct. We offer to 
him who resists intrepidly this new 
proof of our unlimited devotion: 

“Long live Italy! Long live Mus- 
solini!’ ” 

Wrathful Aftermath. Not until 
evening, when 100,000 Fascists 
thronged cheering into the great 
Piazza Colonna, did Signor Mus- 
solini betray his feelings. Rising 
to address the crowd, jaw set, eyes 
luminous, he shouted: “This kind 
of thing must end! As I have 
abolished strikes, I intend absolute- 
ly to stop periodical attempts 
against my life.” 

Then, with a glowing menace 
which was taken by his hearers to 
refer to France, the safe meeting 
ground of Italian anti-Fascists, he 
cried: “Excessive and culpable tol- 
erance of plotters beyond our 
frontiers cannot any longer be en- 
dured....I say this not on 
account of myself, because I truly 
love to live in danger, but on 
account of the Italian people, who 
work and produce and have a right 
not to be disturbed by such re- 
current happenings. You Know 
that I do not utter words in vain. 
When I speak it is to announce 
my policies, which will be pushed 
through with characteristic Fascist 
determination and method. I shall 
make it increasingly diffiicult for a 
handful of madmen and criminals 
to disturb the life of the nation.” 


Though reports of attacks on 
Premier Mussolini have been nu- 
merous, only two besides that of 
last week are admitted officially: 
1) the frustrated attempt of one- 
time Socialist Deputy Tito Zani- 
boni to aim at him with a rifle 
(Timz, Nov. 16, 1925); 2) the in- 
sane Miss Violet Gibson’s attack 
upon him with a pistol (TIME, 
April 19), in which the bullet shot 
off the extreme tip of his nose. 

At Rome a rumor has long cir- 
culated that, in April, 1923, when 
Signor Mussolini was driving his 
own car near Rome with his chauf- 
feur by his side an assassin shot 
and killed the chauffeur, mistaking 
him for Premier Mussolini. 


CHINA 
Tuchuns Clash 


Tensed like a tiger ready to 
spring, Super-Tuchun Sun Chuan- 
feng waited throughout the week 
with 40,000 soldiers mobilized at 
his stronghold in Chekiang Prov- 


ince, on the seacoast between Pe- 
king and Canton. 

Sun, thus waiting, was playing 
the usual game of a Chinese Su- 
per-Tuchun when not actually at 
war. He was trying to decide 


OP. &A. 
SUN CHUAN-FENG 
2 « - came up like thunder 


which of two contending armies 
was the stronger, so as to throw 
his soldiers on the winning side. 
Hourly telegrams arrived from 
Super-Tuchuns Wu Pei-fu and 
Chang Kai-check informing Sun 
that each of these death-grappled 
war lords believed himself soon to 
be victorious, but would pay heav- 
ily and gladly for re-inforcements 
from Sun. 

The scene of conflict was of 
course Hupeh Province, the strong- 
hold of Wu. Against this base 
the Cantonese troops of Chang 
Kai-check, subsidized by Russian 
gold, have been making steady 
progress (TIME, Sept. 13 et ante). 
They were reported last week to 
have driven Wu from Hankow on 
the Yangtze, but all information 
from the battle sector was admit- 
tedly untrustworthy. 

The best proof that Wu was 
holding his own came in the form 
of a telegram from Sun. He, hav- 
ing pondered well the strength of 
Wu and Chang, telegraphed Chang 
a 24-hour ultimatum to get out 
of Hupeh province and moved up 
like thunder from the coast with 
his troops to the aid of Wu. 


Britain Baited 


The city of Wanhsien, some 
1,200 miles up the Yangtze river 
from Shanghai, became suddenly 
last week of world importance as 
Chinese mercenaries battled there 


with two tiny British river war- 
ships, 


Yang. One Generai Yang Sen, 
a little sloe-eyed commander, 45, 
nominally subordinate to Super- 
Tuchun Wu Pei-fu (see above), 
caused the affray by seizing the 
British river freight boats Wan- 
tung and Wanhsien. General 
Yang alleged that the Wanliu, an- 
other British freighter owned by 
the same company as those seized 
had previously upset two sampans 
filled with his soldiers. Despite 
the protests of the local British 
consul General Yang placed 300 
soldiers on the captured freighters 
who promptly locked the white of- 
ficers and passengers in their 
cabins, fed them but sparingly. 

Deadlock. Meanwhile the British 
auxiliary warship Kiawo, a mere, 
armored river steamer, lay beside 
the captured vessels, covered at 
point blank range by the Yang 
artillery. To break this deadlock, 
intolerable to British amour propre, 
H. M. S. Cockchafer and H. M. S. 
Wigdeon, both river warships of 
the highest armament, steamed 
close to shore, drew the fire of 
the land batteries and shelled the 
city of Wanhsien. 

Battle. The British auxiliary 
Kiawo at once opened fire on the 
land batteries, and all three Brit- 
ish warships steamed close to the 
captured British merchantmen, in 
an effort to rescue their officers 
and passengers. The Kiawo steamed 
under the lea of the Wanhsien and 
effected a rescue of all Occidentals 
on board after a hand to hand fight 
with the Chinese. General Yang’s 
well directed artillery fire made it 
impossible to board the Wantung, 
but the British warships stood by 
at a distance and picked up the 
Wantung’s crew and _ passengers 
who leaped overboard and all swam 
to safety despite the pot-shotting 
of Chinese riflemen. The British 
ships then withdrew out of range 
of the shore artillery and bombard- 
ed Wanhsien, a city of 150,000 
population, until fires broke out in 
every quarter and completed the 
destruction. Three British officers 
and four British seamen were 
killed. 

Demonstration. At once Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Edwyn _ Alexander-Sin- 
clair, commander-in-chief of the 
British China Station, began to 
steam portentously up the Yangtze 
on his flagship, the cruiser Haw- 
kins. Sir Edwyn well knew that 
the potent Hawkins could not 
navigate the Yangtze above Han- 
kow, some 300 miles below Wanh- 
sien, on account of the shallow 
rapids, most famed of which is 
the so-called “Tiger’s Tooth.” But 
Hankow could be used as a base 
for punitive expeditions, and a 
glimpse of the Hawkins might 
strike salutary terror into many 
a Chinese breast. 
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In Manhattan 


A quantity of new plays having 
been offered, mid-September found 
the following plays showing in 
Manhattan: 

Abie’s Irish Rose—The oldest. 

The Adorable Liar—A romantic girl almost 
cries “Wolf!” once too often. 

At Mrs. Beam’s—Bluebeard in a boarding- 
house. 

The Blonde Sinner—Unflavored theatrical 
hash. 

Cradle Snatchers—Raucous faice in which 
middle-aged matrons and college youths 
sojourn on Long Island. 

The Donovan Affair—Jewels, murder, de- 
tectives, murder, mystery, murder. 

The Ghost Train—Snorting mystery on 
funny lines. 

Great God Brown—Eugene O’Neill’s tragedy 
of genius, with masks. 

Henry-Behave!—A mild farce about am- 
nesia and an inhibited gentleman. 

The Home Towners—A South Bend grumpy 
misunderstands New York honor and is 
funny. 

Honest Liars—A farce, light to the point of 
being inconsequential. 

House of Ussher—Well acted revival of a 
dull play on domestic intrigue. 

If I Was Rich—Joe Laurie as a well-mean- 
ing young man who cannot afford a 
Long Island house party. 

Laff That Off—A rickety vehicle for slang. 

Little Spitfire—A working girl marries in- 
to Southampton. 

Loose Ankles—Funniest wise-cracks of the 
season. 

Lulu Belle—Lenore Ulric in an_ explicit 
tale of a prostitute who flaunts over the 
color line. 

My Country—Jewish and Italian lambs lie 
down with old U. S. lions. 

One Man’s Woman—Sex in Hawaii accord- 
ing to the box-office. 

Potash and Perlmutter-Detectives—Described 
by the title. 

Service for Two—Agitated husband in the 
middle bedroom. 

Sex—Stupid, coarse. 

The Shanghai Gesture—Oriental wickedness. 

She Couldn’t Say No—A woman can be 
humorous, can be iawyer. 

What Every Woman Knows—Helen Hayes 
and Sir James Barrie define charm. 


Foibles of the flesh, diversions of 
the eye and ear, are agreeably pre- 
sented in: Jolanthe, Americana, 
Scandals, Great Temptations, Sunny, 
The Vagabond King. 


New Plays 


Sour Grapes. Vincent Lawrence 
has written another play around 
his favorite theme. A couple, hope- 
lessly out of love with each other, 
rebel against the Divine Will that 
bids amorous romance vanish soon 
after marriage. They decide to 
live in the illusion that they are 
really in love. It may be only 
“throwing bean bags at the Gods” 
but it will be a righteous gesture 
against divine tyranny. In their 
common enthusiasm for the game, 
they find that the spark of their 














former love is rekindled. The sour 
grapes are within reach—and 
sweet. The trouble with the play 


is that so much of this is ex- 
pressed in dialog, so little in inci- 





ALICE BRADY 
“Bean bags at the Gods” 


dent. Still, the dialog is crisp, 
frequently eloquent; the play intelli- 
gent. Alice Brady gives a splendid 
interpretation of the cynical, 
disillusioned wife. To John Halli- 
day is due even greater credit for 
his performance as the perfectly 
uninterested husband, devoted to 
his emotional ideal of love. 


Service For Two. Your English- 
man on the U. S. comedy stage is 
a slow-witted, honorable nobleman. 
Place such an one in Room 1913 
of the Hotel Alabaster, his newly 
wed wife in Room i914, his care- 
less, former sweetheart in Room 
1912, and the best of the worst 
will ensue. Every time hubby is 
on the point of explaining all, some 
one knocks at the door. Hugh 
Wakefield cleverly stutters, gasps, 
grimaces, after the established man- 
ner of approved’ farce-comedy 
spouses. Pretty Marion Coakley 
contributes a vivid piece of work 
as the unextinguished Hollywood 
flame in Room 1912. All this is 
something of a disappointment to 
theatregoers who remember a pre- 
vious play of Martin Flavin’s, 
Children Of The Moon. Yet it is 
as good as the average farce, and 
cleverly executed from the _ box- 
office point of view. 


Queen High. Seldom has Man- 
hattan been regaled with such di- 
verting musical entertainment. 
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Queen High deserves all the super- 
latives applicable to musical comedy, 

The audience left the theatre 
whistling and humming’ snatches 
from at least three definite song 
hits contributed by Lewis Gensler: 
“Don’t Forget,” “Cross Your 
Heart,” “Everything Will Happen 
For The Best.” The plot is frank- 
ly based upon that old farce, A 
Pair of Sixes, in which a_ poker 
hand assigns one man to the posi- 
tion of servant, the other to the 
position of master, for a whole 
year. The antics of elephantine 
Frank McIntyre and_ dapper 
Charles Ruggles as the incompati- 
ble parties to the poker contract 
are enough to carry any show to 
success, even without the added 
help of droll comedienne Luella 
Gear, acrobatic Edwin Michaels, 
super-dynamic Gaile Beverly, beau- 
teous Mary Lawlor, and a_ host 
of others. Willy Pogany made the 
settings. 


Number 7. Another’ English 
thriller has visited tired Broadway. 
Number 7 is the address of a for- 
saken tenement building which, in 
the course of a chilling melodrama, 
houses Scotland Yard detectives, 
criminals, innocents, relief come- 
dians, all bent upon recapturing the 
Duchess’s_ stolen jewels. Weird 
entrances and exits are effected 
through skylights, windows, doors. 
Eden Gray, as heroine, lends a 
touch of beauty. The play, though 
strictly according to formula, is 
fairly exciting. 


What’s the Use? An indecently 
boring comedy of Jewish domestic 
life on Washington Heights was 
written by Pauline Fain, produced 
by Aaron Fain. As all the Fains 
and their friends have seen the 
play, it has probably gone to its 
rest by now. 


No Trespassing. Here is 4 
Broadway account of the adven- 
tures of a Christian missionary 
among wild Long Islanders. The 
natives of the smart set of the isle 
drink too many cocktails, bounce 
the Charleston, whang the ukelele, 
fall into drunken stupors in the 
wrong bedrooms, yet observe strict- 
ly the sanctity of marital ties. 
Hence the title. Into this abandon- 
ment, wanders the Reverend Mr. 
Druce, on temporary absence from 
his missionary duties in Matama- 
rangabok. Zoe Galt, the set’s in- 
fallibly ravishing flapper, bets she 
can make the handsome clergyman 
“fall for her.” Needless to say, the 
young lady is completely conquered 
by his stern, honorable virility. She 
forsakes the shallow life of Long 
Island to sail for Matamarangabok, 
where life is earnest, real. She 
says, at one point: “I must go 
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now, but I leave my reputation be- 
hind.” 

Edwin Nicander, as a tipsy so- 
cial leader, affords considerable 
amusement. Kay Johnson is pretty 
enough to lend a temporary valid- 


Haroutp (“RED’’?) GRANGE 


Natural, easy, almost casual 


ity to her reputation as a tempt- 
ress. The play succeeds in mildly 
tickling the more ordinary risibil- 
ities and will probably prove pop- 
ular, 


Castles in the Air. Out of Chi- 
cago, into Manhattan, floated lavish, 
colorful Castles in the Air. An ex- 


tremely sentimental musical comedy ° 


it is, dismally lacking in humor. A 
little U. S. heiress falls in love 
with the prince of still another one 
of those mythical kingdoms. The 
cruel conflict between love and duty 
dissolves into pure happiness when 
the Queen relents and permits the 
Prince to wed out of royalty. So 
much is the unhappy worst of it. 
Far better are the song favorite, 
“Lantern of Love,” the charming 
doll-baby dance, the outrageously 
handsome J. Harold Murray as 
Prince Charming of Latavia, the 
color effects, the nimble, engaging 
ladies of the ensemble. Also, there 
is Bernard Granville, popular, sup- 
ple, dancing comedian to help ex- 
plain an entire season’s run in the 
metropolis of the West. 


2 Girls Wanted. A pleasant com- 
edy sauntered into the Little 
Theatre last week, offended no one, 








charmed a great many. It concerns 
a sensible, whimsical little country 
girl. She braves Manhattan, toils 
as stenographer, as parlor maid. A 
big business deal transacted with 
some violence affords her an oppor- 
tunity to win a handsome husband, 
frustrate a wicked plot. The lines 
are witty enough to create more 
than usual merriment, yet merci- 
fully lacking in slangy wise-cracks. 
An excellent cast headed by Nydia 
Westman, and skillful staging by 
Winchell Smith add greatly to the 
evening’s enjoyment. 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


One Minute to Play (Harold 
[“Red’”’] Grange). There is the 
usual collegiate hokum, with a big 
football game as the finishing 
liqueur. Alma Mater Parmalee 
needs seven points to win. Star 
halfback “Red” Wade sits on the 
sidelines because his father does 
not believe in rough sports and 
the coach thinks he (“Red”) has 
been drinking. One minute to play 
—vindication—substitution—‘R e d”’ 
Wade has the pigskin under his 
arm. The Galloping Ghost is off— 
long strides, mighty stiff-arm, eely 
hips, a broken field—a touchdown, 
a kicked goal, and victory. “Red”, 
of course, is vindicated before the 
college, his father, his sweet-lipped 
Sally Rogers. 

Harold Grange may well become 
a popular cinema hero. His acting, 
while not profound, is natural, easy, 
almost casual. His gridiron per- 
formance at the end of the picture 
is so realistic that, in an advance 
showing to a_ selected audience, 
“Big Bill” Edwards, famed guard 
and “playboy of Princeton,” leapt 
to his feet, shouted: “There he 
goes.” The audience re-echoed with 
cries of “Come on, Red!” 


Hold That Lion (Douglas Mac- 
Lean). Ignorant of the fact that 
in South Africa “cat” means “lion,” 
Douglas MacLean sets out to get a 
pussy for his sweetheart. As if 
this were not embarrassment 
enough for one motion picture 
comedy, he loses his trousers at a 
most aristocratic function the very 
same evening. It is all for the best, 
however, and funny. 


The Strong Man (Harry Lang- 
don). With a facial muscle he can 
raise gales of laughter. The fact 
that pathos has been introduced 
into Harry Langdon’s funny scenes 
does not lessen his effectiveness as 
a comedian. In this picture, he is 
eaptured during the World War by 
Herr Zandow, Germany’s | strong 
man. Later, in the U. S., he is 
forced to impersonate his power- 
ful employer. Incidental compli¢a- 
tions leud him to clean up a wicked 








town, discover his sweetheart, 
emerge as the local police force. 
His gestures, glances, movements, 
daintily restrained, cause explosions 
of laughter. 


MUSIC 


Jazz Flayed 


If there is such a thing as a 
music critic in journalism, Ernest 
Newman of the London Sunday 
Times is the man. Two winters 
ago, readers of the New York 
Evening Post were treated 
to his pungent, piercing comments 
during several months that he 
spent as guest critic with that 
newspaper (TIME, Oct. 13, 1924, 
et seq.). During those same 
months, Critic Newman was 
treated to a close-range view of 
the great U. S. pastime of dis- 
covering profound significance in 
artistry previously considered crude, 
slapstick or otherwise lowly— 
Charles Chaplin, Ring Lardner, 
Harlem, George Gershwin, Paul 
Whiteman. 

Paul Whiteman and other jazzers 
have been in Europe for the past 
summer. Many Europeans, espe- 
cially in Paris and London, are 
almost prepared to forgive the 
U. S. its debt-collection sins out 
of gratitude and admiration for 
its swooning, crooning, blaring, 
diddling, wailing, jumping, honk- 
ing, twanging dance music. It 
helps them forget their taxes. 


JAZZER WHITEMAN 
“Yer for it or yer ain’t, jget me 
kid” 


Naturally, there have clustered to- 
gether little groups of serious 
European thinkers to make the 
same discovery that Americans 
have made, that Jazz is a great 
art form. So, since that sort of 
thing makes’ him sick, Critic 
Ernest Newman last week had at 
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it bitterly in his London Sunday 
Times, saying: 

“Jazzists make a great point of 
their rhythmic innovations and the 
freedom of their rhythms. If they 
had any idea of what rhythm 
meant, they would know that in 
comparison with the rhythms of 
any of the great composers from 
the 16th Century onwards their 
own rhythms are merely as the 
sing-song of a nursery rhyme to 
the changing subtleties of a page 
of Shakespeare. 

“Your typical jazz composer, or 
jazz enthusiast, is merely a musi- 
cal illiterate who is absurdly 
pleased with little things because 
he does not know how little they 
are. Had he any knowledge of 
history he would know that all 
that is now happening in jazz hap- 
pened many centuries ago in vocal 
music, and that the end in the 
present case will be the same as 
in the earlier one. 


“Jazz, in fact, is on the horns of 
a dilemma. You cannot have 
music without composers and at 
present jazz has no composers in 
the full sense of the term. The 
brains of the whole lot of them 
put together would not fill the lin- 
ing of Johann Strauss’s hat. 

“At present jazz is not an art 
but an industry, the whirring of a 
standardized machine endlessly turn- 
ing out a _ standardized article. 
There is no hope of salvation for 
it until a real composer takes it 
up and no real composer would 
touch it because it is too feeble 
and limited an instrument of ex- 
pression for anyone who has any- 
thing to express. 

“The thing is already dead from 
the neck up. That it will remain 
popular for some time among the 
musical illiterate is quite possible 
and if the dancers like it there is 
no reason why they should not 
have it. But the day has gone 
by when musicians can even take 
a languid interest in the thing, 
_ for musical people it is now the 
last word in brainlessness and 
boredom. 

“What should we say of a man 
who would undertake to make 
Shakespeare acceptable to the 
masses by rewriting him in the 
language of a New York east-sider. 
For ‘To be, or not to be: that 
is the question,’ let us say ‘Yer for 
it or yer ain’t, j’get me kid.’ 

“Mr. Whiteman’s ideas on this 
subject indeed are _ illuminative. 
He would not have ‘Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers’ jazzed because this 
is a ‘sturdy majestic tune with a 
religious connection,’ but the ‘Peer 
Gynt Suite’ and the ‘Poet and 
Peasant Overture,’ why not jazz 
them? 

“Argument would be wasted on 
him and people of his way of 
thinking. All we musicians can do 
or say to him and them is, ‘Jazz 
hymns, ancient and modern and 
future, as much as you like—most 
of these are hardly above your own 
intellectual level—but keep your 
dirty paws off your betters,’ ” 


TIME 


SCIENCE 





High Note 


Physics students at the Univer- 
sity of California watched with 
amazement the antics of a gas 
flame in a glass tube on Dr. E. E. 
Hall’s lecture desk. Near the tube 


N. E. A. 
CHARLES (“BIRD MAN”) KELLOGG 
. sang a blue flame 


was a radio transmitter. No one 
tampered with the gas supply, yet 
the gas flame was made to flare 
up, turn from yellow to blue and 
roar. Dr. Hall explained that 
seven miles away, in the General 
Electric Co.’s laboratory, Charles 
Kellogg, famed “bird man,” was 
broadcasting notes from the phe- 
nomenal upper register of his 
voice. The vibrations, 15,000 to 
20,000 per second, transmitted by 
radio, affected the gas flame as 
would the vibrations set up by a 
tuning fork in the experiment 
familiar to physics students. Suf- 
ficiently intense vibrations would 
have extinguished the flame. The 
color change resulted merely from 
the vibration of gas and flame, being 
similar to the effect produced upon 
a gas flame by increasing the 
pressure of its fuel. 

Birdman Kellogg’s larynx has 
long been a source of entertainment 
to the public and of revenue to 
him. He has been on and off 
the vaudeville stage fér 15 years. 
His flame experiment was the re- 
sult of thousands of “fan” letters 
he received after a radio lecture 
last month. He can “sing” a 
note so high that it is inaudible 
to the human ear. Such a sound 
can be made with a violin but no 
Tetrazzini, no Galli-Curci, could 
make it. With these notes topping 
his vocal scale Mr. Kellogg has 
learned to imitate and even im- 
prove upon the songs of birds; 
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to imitate insect calls. His phono- 
graph records, including a choral 
effect obtained by playing many 
records into one, are well known 
and remarkable. Sympathetic vi- 
bration has been another of his 
studies—finding the note that will 
make a dog howl, a small object 
tremble. He has propounded the 
theory that sympathetic vibration 
is the key to the mystery of how 
news travels with great rapidity 
over long distances among primi- 
tive tribes. 

A lifelong vegetarian, stocky, 
muscular, soft-voiced, with a shock 
of greying hair and a_ flowing 
windsor necktie, Mr. Kellogg has 
been an outdoor man all his days. 
On his valley ranch in California 
he grows corn twelve feet high, 
according to his less skillful neigh- 
bors, by singing to it. 


Expeditions 


Expeditions are not what they 
used to be. Sail to the ice-studded 
shores of Greenland and you can 
still telephone your wife by wire- 
less. Trek to the heart of Africa 
and you will not leave the auto- 
mobile behind you; in fact, a Cape- 
to-Cairo airplane may pass over- 
head any day. Last month the 
British press announced the death 
of Charles St. John, 86, last white 
survivor of Missionary David Liv- 
ingstone’s seven-year expedition to 
find the watershed between Lake 
Nyasa and Lake Tanganyika, cen- 
tral Africa (1866-73). Concur- 
rently there were reports of 
modern expeditions, coming and 
going: 

MacMillan. Home from Labrador 
and Greenland, with plans for go- 
ing back again to spend five years, 
zame Explorer Donald B. MacMillan 
last week. He had been _ investi- 
gating ruins and legends proble- 
matically indicative of Norse 
settlements in America a thousand 
years ago. Maine coastal towns 
turned out to welcome their state’s 
special hero. The Field Museum 
of Chicago rejoiced at the prospect 
of receiving a 1,500-pound walrus 
carcass and other specimens. 

Eastman. At the age of 172, 
George (“Kodak”) Eastman, of 
Rochester, N. Y., has been spend- 
ing the summer photographing and 
shooting big game in Kenya, 
Tanganyika and the Belgian Congo. 
Near Nairobi natives chaired him 
on their shiny shoulders for slay- 
ing an eight-foot lion with two ex- 
press bullets. Last fortnight came a 
letter from Explorer Carl E. Akeley, 
with the Eastman party and in 
charge of collections for the Afri- 
can Hall of the American Museum 
of Natural History, saying that the 
Kenya veld, once a hunter’s para- 
dise, is now stripped of fauna. 
“The unhappy remnant... now 
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has its ear attuned to the rattle 
and bang of the motor car, which 
carries the alleged sportsmen over 
the veld in the hope of killing 
the last of a given species.” At 
one water hole, Mr. Eastman photo- 
graphed giraffes in the act of slak- 
ing their exaggerated throats but 
“couldn’t bear the thought of be- 
ing responsible for the death of 
one.” 

Putnam. Publisher George Pal- 
mer Putnam of Manhattan, with 
his small son David Binney Put- 
nam; Art Young, archer; Carl 
Dunrud, cowboy; Dan Streeter, au- 
thor; Capt. Bob Bartlett, Explorer 
Peary’s onetime skipper; Knud 
Rasmussen, explorer; and natural- 
ists from the American Museum 
of Natural History, have been cruis- 
ing Davis Strait and Baffin Bay, 
off Greenland, in constant radio 
communication with the New York 
Times. Many a description of 
Arctic weather effects has been re- 
ceived, couched in Publisher Put- 
nam’s best’ editorial verbiage. 
Walrus, seals, narwhal and varied 
sea-fowl have fallen to the voy- 
agers’ trusty guns, a high moment 
coming last fortnight when the 
Putnams, father and son, and Dan 
Streeter touched off their rifles 
simultaneously into the bulk of a 
polar bear on a cake of pan ice. 
David Putnam, 13, veteran of Wil- 
liam Beebe’s last Galapagos cruise, 
had been spending days in the 


crow’s-nest sighting for bear; it 
is unlikely that he will neglect to 


mention the _ episode in _ his 
projected treatize: David Goes to 
Greenland. 

Smithsonian-Chrysler. Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Mann, bearded chieftain 
of the expedition to collect live 
animals for the National Zoo 
(Washington, D. C.) at the expense 
of Manufacturer Walter P. Chrys- 
ler, of Detroit, has kept faithfully 
in touch with the press from Dark- 
est Africa. After many successful 
game drives, no small part of his 
labors have been providing cages 
and food for antelopes, birds, py- 
thons, mongooses, monkeys, ant- 
eaters, hedgehogs, turtles, baboons. 
Lassoing gnus; dodging buffalos 
and night-prowling rhinos;  cor- 
nering giraffes; distinguishing be- 
tween hyenas and leopards in the 
dark, were occupations, routine. 
“As I write,” wrote Dr. Mann from 
Lake Manyara, “there is a chronic 
bedlam from the courtyard where 
our material is kept. A freshly 
arrived baboon is yowling in a 
way... that makes you admire 
his persistence.” The expedition 
was homeward bound, having ob- 
tained its special objects: giraffes, 
zebras, rhinoceroses. 

Lizards. Last week the Aqui- 
tania docked in Manhattan with 
two of the most gruesome immi- 
grants in history aboard. They 
were giant carnivorous lizards, over 
nine feet long, from the Island of 
Komodo, Dutch East Indies, de- 
scendants of the dinosaurs, the 
the probable originals of the 
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dragon on China’s flag. Out of 
their mouths shot forked tongues 
of scarlet, like flames. When 
angered, they hissed like escaped 
steam. Their bodies, thick as a 
brawny man’s, were studded with 
seales like nail heads. Down their 


DAvID BINNEY PUTNAM 
. touched off his rifle 


backs ran a jagged ridge of tough 
“armor plate.” First of their kind 
to know captivity, they were in- 
carcerated in the Bronx Zoo, for 
which they had been captured by 
Douglas Burden* of Manhattan, 
youthful trustee of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 
Some time ago, having “dedicated 
his life to Science” after a course 
at Harvard, Mr. Burden read in 
a bulletin of the British Museum 
an exhortation to sportsmen to 
apprehend specimens of the giant 
lizard reported by P. A. Ouwens, a 
Dutch hunter, in 1912. (The Duke 
of Mecklinburg shot a specimen 
20 ft. long.) Mr. Burden organized 
an expedition, including Mrs. Bur- 
den, Professor E. R. Dunn of 
Smith College and one de Fosse, 
French huntsman. They reached 
Komodo last June via China. The 
British flyer, Alan Cobham, stopped 
at Komodo en route from England 
to Australia (TIME, Aug. 16 
et seq.) and, finding the Burdens 
there, took them on a reconnais- 
sance flight over the _ island’s 
jungled, mountainous interior. 
Sighting the quarry from the air, 
the Burdens fetched their com- 
rades to the spot, taking along 
bear-traps, stout cages, rifles. Slain 
deer and boars were used to bait 
the lizards up to a screen, behind 
which Chinamen cranked the expe- 
dition’s cinema camera. The 
hunters saw one huge reptile chase, 
catch and drag down a horse. Sev- 
eral specimens were shot and will 


*Son of James A. Burden, who had the 
honor to place his Long Island home at 
the disposal of Edward of Wales during 
the latter’s visit to the U. S. in 1924. 
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be mounted for the American 
Museum. Three were taken alive 
by the method small boys employ 
to snare rabbits: a noose dangling 
from a bent sapling. The largest 
of the three escaped, traveling 
far faster than a man can run. 

The Dutch name for this monster 
lizard is boeaja darat (land 
crocodile). Science calls him vara- 
nus komodensis, identifying him as 
a big cousin of the African moni- 
tor lizard. Dr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy, assistant director of the 
American Museum, sailed last 
March with Manufacturer and Mrs. 
Jesse Metcalf of Manhattan on 
the same quest the Burdens last 
week completed (TIME, March 22). 
The Burdens also collected: seven 
rare specimens of poisonous snakes 
(dead); a 450-lb. saddle-back tapir 
with a 40-in. snout (alive). 


Chemists 


The Humpty-Dumpty world of 
matter has had a great fall in the 
past two decades. But all the 
king’s chemists and physicists be- 
come annually more adroit at put- 
ting Humpty together again, a 
bigger and better fellow than ever 
before. Several hundred chemists 
convened last week in Philadelphia 
for the Golden Jubilee of the 
American Chemical Society (T1mg, 
Sept. 13) and it was upon putting- 
together (synthesis) that much of 
their talk ran. 

Synthetic Italy. There was 
Prince Piero Ginori Conti of Italy, 
who described the taming of water- 
falls and hot volcanic springs in 
the Apennines to produce the power 
to make the electricity that now 
supplies Italy with acetic acid with- 
out apples (vinegar); wood alcohol 
from coal instead of trees; cam- 
phor, ammonia, formaldehyde, arti- 
ficial silk for black shirts, from 
their chemical constituents. 

Supermen. In Back to Methuse- 
lah Dramatist George Bernard 
Shaw predicted that in 30,000 years 
man would be born from an egg, a 
post-adolescent, with a mind capa- 
ble of reaching the modern mind’s 
highest development in four years, 
after which he would graduate into 
being an “Ancient,” a Yogi-like 
creature with no low passions or 
appetites, not even the vulgar crav- 
ing for sleep. To Irénée du Pont, 
vice chairman of the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., 30,000 years 
seems a long time to wait for cre- 
ative evolution ‘to reach this point, 
and in the course of his remarks 
on the dyestuff industry he strayed 
into the future to propose that 
chemists could and _ should dis- 
cover catalytic chemicals’ that 
would counteract the muscle poi- 
sons which we now have to sleep 
off. Instead of going to bed for the 
night, one would have a shot in 
the arm or a pink pill, change his 
shirt and bid every one “Good 
Night” with a cheery morning 
smile. Other - chemicals—not_ to 
call them drugs—might be evolved 





for stimulating mental activity 
without robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
as do cocaine, alcohol, etc. Thus, 
out of the test tube, a synthetic 
superman, “a short cut to the mil- 
lennium.” 

Berthelot. Early chapters in the 
synthesis of Humpty-Dumpty were 
rehearsed by Prof. Paul Sabatier, 
faculty dean of Toulouse Univer- 
sity, who described the personality 
and performances of Marcellin Ber- 
thelot (1827-1907) under whom he 
had worked at the Collége de 
France. Berthelot it was who first 
prepared “organic” compounds (con- 
taining the inevitable constituent 
of living matter, carbon) from 
their constituent elements: hydro- 
gen, oxygen, carbon. It seemed 
then as if Chemist Berthelot had 
made life from dead matter though 
nowadays the things he made, ben- 
zene, alcohol, etc., are regarded 
more calmly. (Next year France 
will observe the centennial of Ber- 
thelot’s birth in a “house of chem- 
istry” now a-building in Paris.) 

Rubber. An international group 
of researchers agreed that synthetic 
rubber is not yet. The report of 
Dr. Richard Weilfi of Germany was 
most significant: during the War, 
Germany needed rubber badly, tried 
many formulas including one that 
starts from starch. Potatoes and 
corn were too scarce for food to 
permit using this one. Another 
formula, in coal and lime, was fol- 
lowed to produce 2,350 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber. But the product cost 
five dollars a pound; automobile 
tires made of it wore out after 
1,500 miles; for inner tubes it was 
useless. 

Selective breeding of plants that 
will grow out of the tropics, such 
as the wild guayule shrub of Texas 
and Mexico was recommended to 

S. manufacturers now endan- 
gered by Britain’s rubber monopoly. 
Guayule does not contain rubber as 
latex (milky sap) but as small par- 
ticles among its fibres. The shrub 
must be cut down and pulverized to 
extract these particles, less than a 
pound to each bush. None the less, 
- President George H. Carnahan of 
the Continental Rubber Co., showed 
that guayule plantations totaling 
only 1,000 sq. mi. would supply 
25% of this country’s annual crude 
rubber requirements. Californians 
are planting guayule. 

Intra-Atomic Energy. If matter 
could be sent out of existence and 
made to reappear as energy, un- 
limited power would be on tap. In- 
stead of one royal phenomenon like 
radium, there would be a grand 
democracy of matter in which the 
homeliest substances would lie 
ready to perform potent miracles. 
It would be something for nothing 
with a vengeance. In his presi- 
dential address, Dr. James F. Nor- 
ris of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the Society’s chief, 
dwelt upon this subject most opti- 
mistically. The initial energy 
required to alter atomic arrange- 
ments and in so doing release new 
energy of high intensity has been 
found in the X-ray tube. Synthetic 











fuels and lighting gases might be 
but one result, on a modest scale. 
Sugar from formaldehyde is al- 
ready another. The economic 
implications of the power to trans- 
mute base metals would be tre- 
mendous. The _ identification and 
destruction of specific disease mole- 
cules are not unthinkable. 

Hottest Flame. Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir of the General Electric Com- 
pany described his discovery of a 
flame hotter than hydrogen burn- 
ing in oxygen (oxy-hydrogen). He 
made atomic hydrogen burn in an 
atmosphere of molecular hydrogen. 
His hydrogen blowtorch melted 
tungsten wire like an icicle, indi- 
cating that its heat was at least 
7,000° F. Playing on a sheet of 
chrome steel the flame left molten 
pools behind it. Significance: steel 
girders could be welded silently 
instead of noisily riveted;* the 
welds would not (as when an oxy- 
hydrogen flame is used) be oxidized 
and thus weakened, they would be 
annealing instead. This is impor- 
tant in joining aluminum, magne- 
sium and other light metals.) Alloy 
metals, too refractory to work 
with by present methods, could be 
used for building, thus conserving 
the world’s iron ore. 





AERONAUTICS 





Races 


Heavy rains last week did not 
improve such arrangements as the 
city fathers of Philadelphia had 
made for the biggest aeronautical 
event of the year, the National Air 
Races. The fathers had _ selected 
a tract of land called Model Farms, 
four feet below the level of the 
Delaware River on the southwest 
edge of town. Last week pilots and 
spectators concluded that it was a 
model farm for rice-growing only. 

Nevertheless, the races went on 
(TIME, Sept. 13). New York Na- 
tional Guardsmen, led by chunky, 
grinning Lieut. Carl W. Rach of 
Miller Field, won the National 
Guard Trophy race. There being no 
amateur code about flying, Flyer 
Rach gladly accepted $500 prize 
money. 

The Army beat the Navy in the 
Liberty Engine Builders’ trophy 
race, Lieut. Orville L. Stephens 
coming home first in a Curtiss 
Falcon observation plane after 
averaging 142.6 m.p.h. for a dozen 
laps of a 12-mile course. Later the 
Navy, in the person of Lieut. C. T. 
Cuddihy, roared back, to win from 
the Army the Kansas City Rotary 
Club trophy, over a 120-mi. closed 
course in a Boeing F'B-3, the new 
type of pursuit plane developed 
for use as a fighting ship flown 
from the plane-carriers Lexington 
and Saratoga (TIME, Aug. 9). The 
Liberty Bell Trophy race was an 


*Hotter than any flame is the electric arc 
already adapted to girder-welding (TIME, 
Aug. 30). 
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all-Army affair from first to last, 
for light bombing planes. Lieut. 
L. M. Wolfe of McCook Field 
(Dayton, Ohio) dashed home first 
by a wide margin, 120 mi. at 
123.71 m.p.h. 


EDUCATION 


Vegetables 


It was dinner hour at The Bal- 
sams, Dixville Notch, N.H. Raven- 
ous tourists and contented resi- 
dents were scooping vegetables out 
of their “bird’s bath-tubs,” calling 
for more butter and chattering 
— allthrough the airy dining- 

hall. Back and forth between her 
table and the kitchen, plied Helen 
Albro Park of Brooklyn, whose 
summer as a waitress was drawing 
to a close. Soon she would be re- 
turning to Boston University to 
take up her junior-year courses. 
How good it would be to handle 
books again after stacks of trays 
and dishes. ... 

“Helen!” whispered a girl who 
had hurried through the swinging 
doors. “You’re wanted on _ the 
phone. It’s long distance!” 

As she pressed the receiver 
tighter and tighter to her ear, 
Helen Park was more and more 
mystified. Some one was telling 
her she had to go to California the 
next week ... by airplane... 
stopping overnight in Cleveland, 
Chicago, Omaha, Wichita, Chey- 
enne, Salt Lake City ... all ex- 
penses paid . . . $50 spending 
money ... See America First .. 
glorious .. . winner . . . congratu- 
lations . . . 12,000 contestants . . 
and a return ticket (ote OT Ve 
Cove? Kove? G-O-V-E, Gove, Gove? 
Lydia Pinkham? . At last Helen 
Park remembered. She had seen a 
notice that, for the best 250-word 
letter by a New England college 
student. or graduate telling why 
he or she wanted to visit Califor- 
nia, ‘a free trip by air would be 
given by a Miss Lydia Pinkham 
Gove of Salem, Mass. Helen Park 
could remember nothing of what 
she had written except the tre- 
mendous reason, “just for the 
ride.” It was astonishing, discon- 
certing. . . . Helen Park took the 
fuming lady at her table a cup of 
tea. 

“I asked for a cup of coffee, 
about 10 minutes ago!” 

No matter. Helen Park was 
flying to California. (Another win- 
ner: Margaret C. Sheehan, of 
Manchester, N. H., Trinity ’19. 
Winners of the return flight from 
Los Angeles to Boston: Paul T. 
Wilson and Henry C. Fowler Jr., 
of Boston, seniors at M. I. T.) 

That night in the waitresses’ 
dormitory at The Balsams they dis- 
cussed the miracle far into the 
night. Who on earth was Lydia 
Pinkham Gove? Why should she 
be handing out free airplane trips 
to California? One alert girl re- 
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membered reading in the newspa- 
pers that a Lydia Pinkham Gove 
of Salem, Mass., had just flown home 
from California with the pastor’s 


‘ assistant of the Second Unitarian 


Church of Salem, one James Lu- 
ther Adams. Both passengers had 
been wildly enthusiastic about 
their jaunt. The newspaper, a 
local sheet, had called it “an im- 
portant epoch in aviation history.” 

But still, who was Lydia Pink- 
ham Gove? Another girl spoke 
up. Once her mother had had 
woman’s trouble, couldn’t do the 
housework, father had got blue 
and grumpy. Mother had read an 
advertisement in the farm journal, 
got some big bottles and pretty 
soon been all right again. On the 
bottle it had said, “Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound.” Nice 
tasting stuff, too. Lots of women 
swore by it. 

Once the Atlanta Journal edi- 
torialized as follows: 

“In the year 1819, two babies 
were born whose lives were des- 
tined to have a far-reaching in- 
fluence. One was born in a stern 
castle of Old England, the other in 
a humble farmhouse in New Eng- 
land. Queen Victoria, through her 
wisdom and kindliness during a 
long and prosperous reign has be- 
come enthroned in the hearts of 
the British people. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, through the merit of her 
Vegetable Compound, has made her 
name a household word in _ thou- 
sands of American homes.” 


History textbooks tell at length 
of Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Na- 
tion, Emma Willard, Molly Pitcher. 
But it remained for hearty Elbert 
Hubbard (whose work the Atlanta 
Journal paraphrased) to record 
in his last book (1915), a life 
which, from every evidence, inti- 
mately affected great masses of 
homeloving U.S. women. It were 
desecration to paraphrase Author 
Hubbard’s rounded periods: 

“This is the Era of Woman. 
Today is Woman’s Day. . .. We 
might hark back to the genesis of 
human tradition and trace the 
golden woof of woman’s influence 
for good through the warp of the 
ages. . . . Lydia Estes was born 
at Lynn, Mass., on February 9, 
1819... . Britain’s Queen has been 
called the ‘Mother of the Nation.’ 
... Lydia E. Pinkham occupied no 
throne. She was not born to the 
purple. As a matter of fact she 
tasted the dregs of poverty and 
knew the bitterness of bereave- 
ment... . The family were Quak- 
ets... Lydia spent many happy 
days around the farm doing chores, 
gathering wood and hunting for 
herbs. Her mother was a woman 
of great strength and character. 
She thought for herself—and 
thought along original lines... She 
[Lydia] was a bright and progres- 
sive child. . She became an 


Abolitionist and acted for years as 
Secretary of the ‘Freeman’s So- 
ciety,’ in which she formed friend- 
ships with some of the finest 
minds of the time—such as Whit- 


tier, Garrison and Lowell. Lowell 
lived not many miles from Lydia’s 
home. . . . On September 8, 1843, 
when 24, she married Isaac Pink- 
ham ... ... The Pinkhams were a 
patriotic family. Within the next 


LypiA ESTES PINKHAM 
“A baby in every bottle” 


14 years five children were born to 
Lydia and Isaac Pinkham, four sons 
and a daughter... Mr. Pinkham 
was a real estate dealer... He 
overreached himself with his ambi- 
tion . . . Lydia Pinkham helped 
bear the burden in true wifely 
fashion . . . So the boys did what 
they could to eke out the excheq- 
uer. They peddled popcorn at 
the fairs and did chores for the 
neighbors . . . It happened that she 
{Lydia Pinkham] possessed a 
recipe for a botanic remedy | for 
the diseases of women. This old 
recipe was a very effective one as 
had been proved in the practice of 
a great physician. Mrs. Pinkham, 
without a thought of making 
money out of it, used to prepare 
this medicine and give it freely 
to such of her neighbors as she 
found in need of it. She procured 
the herbs, steeped them and pre- 
pared them in the true old-time 
fashion on the kitchen-stove ... 
for years .. .” 

It is then told how, in the panic 
of 1873, Isaac Pinkham became in- 
solvent. Lydia Pinkham called a 
family conference. That very day 
four different people—three of 
them in carriages—had come from 
Salem and Boston for the famed 
remedy. They decided to sell it 
and Lydia Pinkham said: “We 
must advertise.” 

So well did they advertise that 
last year, 42 years after Lydia 
Pinkham’s death, the gross value 
of the business was four millions. 
Thousands have obtained photo- 
graphs of Lydia Pinkham, signed 
“Yours for Health.” Grateful 
women chant their Pinkham slo- 
gan: “A baby in every bottle.” 


Two of her sons died before her. 
Seven years before she died, she 
“spelled down” a whole churchful 
of people at Lynn, the last oppo- 
nent to fall being a young student 
named Gove. When this young 
man asked, soon after, for the 
hand of Aroline Pinkham, Mrs. 
Pinkham consented. It was these 
two who carried on the vegetable 
compound business; and their 
daughter, Lydia Pinkham Gove, 
intrepid transcontinental air pas- 
senger, is advertising manager and 
purchasing agent today. Lydia 
Pinkham Gove it is who edits and 
publishes as display matter the 
heartfelt testimonial letters of 
Mrs. Ed Daugherty of 1308 Orch- 
ard Ave., Muscatine, Ia. (“I am on 
my eleventh bottle”); Mrs. P. W. 
Carr of 721 West Powers St., 
Muncie, Ind. (“I tell every 
woman”); Mrs. M. Riessinger of 
10004 Nelson Ave., Cleveland 
(“After taking four bottles I 
weigh 116 lb.”). She it is, a faith- 
ful granddaughter, who computes 
that “if all the bottles of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
sold in 1925 could be placed end 
te end they would make a column 
as high as the Woolworth Building, 
with enough left over to extend 
from Lynn, Mass., to Cleveland, 
Ohio.” 


Radio Peril 


In this great day of sophistica- 
tion, none but a zany would say, 
“I know it’s right because I read 
it in the newspapers!” The jour- 
nalist’s addiction to bloomers in 
spelling, grammar and fact have 
cost him not a little prestige. But 
radio is a new estate, and hence 
marvelous, and _ hence infallible. 
Moreover, its technicians are mas- 
ters of such a mystery that it 
seems, to what Editor Arthur 
Brisbane calls the public’s “tired 
brain or lack of brain,” that they 
must surely be past masters at 
such child’s play as correct speech. 
He would not be counted a zanv by 
his fellows who should cry, “I know 
it’s right; I heard it on my radio.” 

England has faced this fact, and 
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the perils arising from it, with high 
resolve. Last week the careful 
Christian Science Monitor reported 
the appointment of a committee for 
the linguistic instruction of speakers 
in the British Broadcasting Co. 
Poet Laureate Robert Bridges, 
Dramatist G. B. Shaw, Actor Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Profes- 
sor Daniel Jones of London Uni- 
versity, one L. P. Smith of the 
Society for Pure English, and Lec- 
turer Lloyd James were the gentle- 
men selected to see that Britons 
should not, through harkening to 
voices in the air, fall into such 
malaproprieties as saying “acow- 
sticks” for “acoustics,” “despick’- 
able” for “des’picable,” “gu-raghe” 

“lie’aizon” for 
“Jeeay’zon,” “revelant” for “rel- 
evant,” “Balon’ie” for “Bouloan’ ” 
(Boulogne), “charrabanks” for 
“sharabang” (as the British dog- 
gedly pronounce the French char-d- 
bancs). 

Thought U. S. purists, now is the 
time to elect a Proper Pronuncia- 
tion Commission in this country, 
to persuade U. S. radiannouncers 
not to call a “suite” (of rooms or 
furniture) a “suit,” a “coupé” 
a closed car) a “coop,” a “ra- 

iator” a “raddiator,” or radio 
“raddio”; not to say “worshing” (a 
Pittsburghism) for “washing,” 
“kewpon” for “coupon,” “kaif” for 
“café,” “pitcher” for “picture,” 
“umbrella,” “athaletic,”  ‘fillum” 
and “I-ow’a” for their comparative- 
ly manageable originals. 
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Fight dollars 


is par value for 
the new Knox" 


“Fifth Avenue’ 


hat. And par is 
little to pay for 
so fine a hat! 


* In choosing a fine hat find 
the label of Knox and you 
can be sure of its service, 
sure of its style and sure 
that it is sensibly priced. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


RELIGION 


Earnest Congregation 


Three years ago, Rev. J. Frank 
Norris, best known* revivalist-Gen- 
esis-trumpeter of the Texas Baptist 
belt, prophesied in John Roach 
Straton’s pulpit that “within one 
hour” grimy, sinful Manhattan 
would be demolished. Manhattan 
survived. Two months ago, he shot 
D. E. Chipps, Texas lumberman, 
three times. Mr. Chipps did not 
survive (TIME, July 26). 

Reverend Norris goes on trial 
for murder on Nov. 1. Meanwhile, 
earnest workers of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Tarrant County, 
Texas, are planning a month of 
prayer meetings and song festivals 
in behalf of Killer Norris. The 
avowed purpose of their campaign 
is to reach the heart-strings of 
every man and woman in Tarrant 
County, whence will come the 
jurors who will try Killer Norris. 
His congregation has also sched- 
uled a subscription meeting from 
which to glean funds for paying 
his lawyers. : 


Christianity in England 

England brought her religious 
complexion out into the sunlight 
last week when the preliminary re- 
sults of two questionnaires were 
announced. The ponderous “lower 
middle class,” which historians de- 
light in calling the backbone of 
the nation, voted 75% solidly for 
Christianity in the London Daily 
News poll. But the suave sophis- 
ticates, the dreamy litterateurs who 
read the Nation and Athenaeum 
(London weekly) leaned toward 
atheism, agnosticism. 

Late returns on the Nation and 
Athenaeum’s poll: 

1) Do you believe in a personal 
God? Yes, 537; No, 736. 

2) Do you believe in the divinity 
of Christ? Yes, 474; No, 819. 

3) Do you believe in any form 
of Christianity? Yes, 666; No, 595. 

4) Do you believe in personal 
immortality? Yes, 578; No, 646. 

5) Do you regard the Bible in- 
spired in a sense in which litera- 
ture of your own country could not 
be said to be inspired? Yes, 377; 
No, 918. 

In the London Daily News: poll, 
which had thus far brought in 
14,043 replies: 71% believe in a 
personal God, 72% in personal im- 
mortality, 75% in some form of 
Christianity, 63% regard the Bible 
as inspired, 71% voluntarily attend 
religious services regularly, al- 
though only 38% accept the Biblical 
story of creation as historical. 

Said the Daily News editorially: 

“These answers justify the belief 
that the creed of the ordinary 
middle-class Englishman is. still 
what might be described as ‘com- 
mon sense’ Christianity and has 
not yet been much affected by the 
spread of agnosticism.” 


*Despite the fact that he is outlawed by 
the regular Texas Baptist organization, 
he is, among his own huge congregation, 
both Saint and Dictator. 


Pastoral 


The Mexican Episcopate issued 
last week a pastoral letter signed 
by Archbishop Jose Maria Del Rio 
in which the encouragement of 
Pope Pius XI was extended to the 
Catholics of Mexico, embattled 
against the enforcement of the 
anti-religious Mexican Constitution 
by President Calles (Timer, Feb. 22 
et seq.): 

“Venerable brethren and beloved 
children, the Holy Father, through 
us, makes known to you that your 
grief is his grief and advises you 
that with you he also will join in 
the happiness of triumph and re- 
minds you that, great as your 
sorrow may be, and if life appears 
intolerable, you must not become 
disheartened, for if you are to 
accompany Jesus Christ in His 
sorrow you will equally participate 
in His victories. ... 

“For the first time, after 400 
years, the Eternal Priest is absent 
from the house of God. Jesus 
Christ who day and night was to 
be found in each of our temples 
carrying on His mission as Saviour, 
and now with him the priest, has 
had to retire. Your minister has 
had to retire, the intermediary be- 
tween heaven and earth, who 
teaches the doctrines of the Re- 
deemer, who regenerated your child- 
ren with the waters of baptism, 
who pardoned your faults and 
healed your sorrows, who lifted 
heavenward the Body of Christ 
offered in the Sacrifice, who gave 
you the bread of the strong, who 
blessed your chaste loves, who as- 
sisted at the bed of your dying 
and who prayed at the tomb of 
your deceased... .” 


**Jesus: A Myth” 


Few scholars will deny _that 
Georg Morris Cohen Brandes was 
the “leading literary critic of the 
north of Europe” in the last quar- 
ter of the 19th Century. The 
sage of Copenhagen had a brilliant 
pen. It squirmed prolifically. In 
bold; lucid strokes it told of Henrik 
Ibsen, Anatole France, William 
Shakespeare. Once it launched out 
into four stupendous volumes; the 
Main Streams in Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century appeared. Mr. 
Brandes annoyed some, inspired 
others, informed all. 

Now the critic, philosopher, aes- 
thete is 84. His octogenarian pen 
has finished probably its last great 
squirm. With critical prods it in- 
vestigated the life and times of 
Jesus Christ, as set forth in the 
New Testament. Last year the 
book, Jesus: A Myth, appeared in 
the Danish, and in a German trans- 
lation. Europe talked excitedly. 
Last week, in the U.S., Albert & 
Charles Boni published an_Eng- 
lish translation by Edwin Bjork- 
man. 

Mr. Brandes is convinced that 
Jesus never really existed, that the 
New Testament has contradicted 
and garbled the facts of history. 
However, he believes that Christ 
will continue to be worshiped for 
thousands of years, just as Isis and 











have an outside covering of steel. But 

not all such bodies are the same under- 
neath. There are two different types of interior 
construction. 


5 DD RACTICALLY all automobile bodies 
) 


One type employs a wooden frame. The other 
is constructed entiroly of steel—a steel frame 
and a steel covering welded into a single unit. 


Due to this outward resemblance between the 
two types of bodics, thousands of motorists mis- 
takenly believe, when they are buying an auto- 
mobile, that they are getting a body built entirely 
of steel. And they confidently rely on it to give 
them the safety and protection which is possible 
only with all-steel construction. 


Ss was 


If, when you buy your next car, you wish the 
advantages which all-steel construction offers, 
make sure that the body of the car you buy has 
a frame of steel as well as a surface of steel. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT 
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“A «Originators of the Budd All-Steel Automobile Body ¢ } 
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CRUISES 
SUPREME 


On the White Star Liner 
“HOMERIC” 
“The Ship of Splendor” 


Sailing from New York Jan. 22 
Returning March 30, 1927 


HE Mediterranean is the 

Old World’s Sea of 
Romance; its colorful shores 
are impressive with the 
glinting piles of the ancient 
cities of Spain, Algiers, 
Tunis, Italy, Greece, Egypt 
and the Holy Land—all 
within the itinerary of this 
superb cruise. 


The winter climate of these 
countries is like an American 
Spring—bright days and 
cool, starlit nights—assurin g 
the comfort of all who see 
rest and refined diversion. 


Generations of experience 
with hundreds of thousands 
of fastidious patrons the 
world over, has made Thos. 
Cook & Son the Dean of 
World-Travel Leaders. The 
excellence of its service is 
the excellence of the crafts- 
man with a loving interest 
in his task. 


The “HOMERIC” is famous 
for her equipment, accom- 
modations and cuisine and 
is the largest steamer sailing 
to the Mediterranean. 


The Cruise includes: Madeira, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
La Goulette (Tunis), Naples, 
Athens (Phaleron Bay), 
Chanak Kalesi, Constantinople, 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Cairo, Palermo, Naples, 
Monaco, Gibraltar, 
Southampton (for London). 


Many shore excursions. A lon 
stay in Egypt—the Holy Land. 
Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


Early Reservations Desirables 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St.Louis 
San Francisco s Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 











Apollo were. He writes: “For 
thousands of years, Apollo, the god 
of light and purity, was adored in 
innumerable temples. He had hosts 
of priests and priestesses, and he 
guided the destinies of men 
through his oracles. To this very 
day his name remains honored. 
But he never existed; no one be- 





© International 
GEORG BRANDES 
“Judas ...a fifth wheeel” 


lieves it in this, the 20th Century. 

“On the other hand, the fact 
that he never existed detracts no 
more from his significance than 
from that of Achilles, Ulysses, 
Hamlet and Faust. We know a 
great deal more about Ophelia and 
Margaretta than we know about 
Mary and Martha in the New 
Testament. Yet real existence can 
no more be ascribed to the latter 
than to the former. Divine fig- 
ures can never be affected by 
having lived their true and only 
lives in the minds of men.” 

Critic Brandes maintains that 
the Sermon on the Mount was 
taken from pre-Christian records, 
and is nothing more than an of- 
ficial proclamation to the Jews of 
the Roman Empire made by a 
Jewish high priest. “The Lord’s 
Prayer,” he says, “is now generally 
recognized as no product of the 
New Testament, but as a com- 
pilation of Old Testament models.” 

Concerning the reliability of the 
Gospel writers, Mr. Brandes is skep- 
tical: “It may be noted in general 
that they had no interest in his- 
toric facts. The fact that their 
topography is as poor as their 
chronology shows that the evangel- 
ists possessed no real knowledge 
of local conditions.” 

He flays the story of the Twelve 
Apostles as “a palpable piece of 
mythology.” There is a glimmer 
of the malicious smile of Anatole 
France in Critic Brandes’s story: 
“The need has been felt of sur- 
rounding the Deity with a consider- 
able court—12 Apostles and 70 Dis- 
ciples, but no one ever became quite 
sure of the names. . .. Among the 
Apostles we find two named Judas, 
one of them being the brother of 
James, and the other one the future 














betrayer. The confusion is 0 
great that it becomes impossible to 
accept these narratives as historic 
documents.* The origin of the num- 
ber of twelve remains obscure, 

“The upon concerned with one 
of these Apostles [Judas Iscariot] 
has caused great mischief. That 
it ever gained credence does not 
speak well for men’s acumen. ., , 
There is no exaggeration in saying 
that this legend, which sets a devil 
up against the figure of light for 
the sake of an _ effective back. 
ground, has caused hundreds of 
thousands of human beings to be 
tortured and murdered. 

“Not only is Judas more super- 
fluous than a fifth wheel on a cart, 
but he is an absurdity, explicable 
only as a manifestation of the 
hatred felt by Gentile Christianity 
against the Jewish Christians dur- 
ing the second century.” 

Other scholars, who had labored 
long to establish the historicity of 
Jesus Christ and the Twelve Apos- 
tles, read Georg Brandes’s book 
avidly, scoffed at the old-age ges- 
ture of a literary critic. 


“Too Grave” 


Pope Pius XI _ pondered, or- 
dered suspended recently elaborate 
preparations for the international 
congress of Catholic sport associa- 
tions in Rome, because Roman 
Catholic processions’ had _ been 
jostled by Fascist youths at Mantua 
and Macerata. Last week Athletic 
Secretary Thibaudeau of the French 
Catholic gymnastic societies ob- 
tained an interview with the Sanc- 
tissimus Pater, returned to Paris, 
talked: 

“The Pope wishes the world to 
know that the Roman Catholic 
sport associations have nothing to 
do with the Fascists. I asked if 
our French gymnasts could not go 


to Rome. ‘No,’ said the Holy 
Father. ‘The situation is too 
grave. I wish to take this oc- 


ecasion of making known to the en- 
tire world over the heads of the 
Italian censors the truth of the 
situation in Italy.’” 
Negroes 

Out of 12,000,000 Negroes in 
the U.S., one-half are not church 
members; in the North nearly two- 
thirds join not the Christian 
flock. Figures, published last week 
by Rev. Harold M. Kingsley, di- 
rector of Negro work in the North 
for the Congregational Church Ex- 
tension Board, are significant: 


CuHuRCH' NON- 

MEMBERS MEMBERS 
Manhattan 60,000 115,000 
ae 50,000 105,000 
Washington 40,000 80,000 
| 45,000 40,000 
Cleveland _...... 25,000 40,000 
DOOR: » cnvswin 6,000 12,000 
*According to St. Matthew, the twelve 
Apostles were: Simon (called Peter), 
Andrew (his. brother), James (son_ of 


Zebedee), John (his brother), Philip, Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas, Matthew (the publican), 
James (son of Alphens), Lebbeus (surnam 
Thaddeus), Simon (the Canaanite), Judas 
Iscariot (the betrayer). 

St. Mark lists the same twelve, but St 
Luke names Judas (brother of James) In 
place of Lebbeus (surnamed Thaddeus). 
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SPORT 


Davis Cup 


With a big grass-stain on his 
white flanneled knee, William Til- 
den, champion of the world, limped 
over to the umpire’s stand and 
wiped his bleak face with a towel. 
It was the third set and thirteenth 
game of his match against René 
Lacoste, at Germantown, and he 
Was a game behind. 

On a table beside the court the 
celebrated Davis Cup caught a 
waning sun. Its presence was not 
significant. On the third day of 
the series the U. S., acquiring the 
necessary three points, had made 
sure of retaining it: William John- 
ston had beaten René Lacoste, 
Tilden had beaten Jean Borotra, 
Vincent Richards and R. Norris 
Williams had won their doubles 


match from Henri Cochet and 
Jacques Brugnon. But a _ great 
issue was in the balance, and Til- 
den, as he put down the towel and 
prepared to receive Lacoste’s serv- 
ice, was quite aware that this issue 
might be swayed, for good or evil, 
by the grass-stain on his trousers. 

He had dawdled through the first 
set, managing to win it, 6-4, only 
because Lacoste obviously expected 
to be beaten and made errors. 
Lacoste’s game has always _irri- 
tated Tilden. It is a suave game, 
a soft-spoken game of placements 
that look easy because the man who 
reaches for them looks so awk- 
ward—of strokes that a hard-hit- 
ting player can kill only if he is 
very careful. Last year Lacoste 
reached match-point four times be- 
fore Tilden beat him. The cham- 
pion was teasing, people said; he 
gave away points to get an in- 
centive. 

Was he doing the same thing 
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In three words... 


NOT too much Turkish, not too Jitele Turkish; 


. : f 
neither over-rich nor commonplace 1. + pat 


just enough Turkish ... there, in three words, is 


the secret of Fatima’s extraordinary delicacy 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


LiccettT & Myers Tosacco Co. 


now? Lacoste had taken the see. 
ond set; now, encouraged by the 
appearance of the grass stain, he 
took the third. Surely, that was 
all the incentive Tilden could ask 
for. ... He had his back, at last, 
where he liked to have it, against 
a metaphorical wall. Unfortunate- 
ly, the grass-stain on his flannel- 
ings was not metaphorical; and he 
had—could one believe it?—a per- 
fectly literal limp. He had hurt 
a That was the plain prose 
of it. ‘ 
When he came back after the 
rest period he had a plain prose 
bandage on. He won the first and 
third games, lost the fourth and, 
after a heartbreaking struggle, the 
fifth. The sixth game of this 
fourth set was easy for Lacoste. 
And he had a lead in the seventh 
when Tilden started to play can- 
nonball services. lacements 
boomed like round-shot. The gal- 
lery rocked and roared. Now he 
was off. He would keep on, he 
would snow the Frenchman under, 


he would.... 

And yet he did not. For the 
first time in his life he lost a 
Davis Cup match, for the first 
time in a blue moon the meta- 
phorical wall toppled over, crush- 
ing him. Reaching for one of 
Lacoste’s drives, he had _ sprained 
a ligament in his knee. Lacoste 
took the match, 4-6, 6-4, 8-6, 8-6. 


Johnston and Borotra rounded 
off the series with a free-hitting 
match, Johnston gambling all on 
each drive, Borotra bounding wildly. 
Johnston won: 8-6, 6-4, 9-7. 


Wooden War 


Every American summer ends 
in a wooden war that is betokened 
by a storm of straw. The storm 
occurs in ballparks when, on Sept. 
15th, a homerun or a double play 
excites some fan to throw away 
his hat. The stiff disk spins out 
over the diamond; 15,000 other gen- 
tlemen, if there is a good gate 
that day, see it and are reminded 
of something: this is the last day 
they can wear their straw hats. 
Off they come, out they go into the 
air, thousands of whirling discuses, 
boomerangs of straw, filling the 
air like a blizzard, piling up on 
the ground. And by this the 
wise perceive that in a week or 
two a war will begin—a war waged 
with good ash bats between nine 
men from the National League and 
nine men from the American 
Langue. Last week the first bugles 

ew. 

American League. The Yankees 
(New York), with a safe lead for 
the pennant, played their last Man- 
hattan game and left for an exhi- 
bition in Toronto. They end their 
season among hostile western clubs. 
A swaggering, rake-hell organiza- 
tion with such heavy-hitting out- 
fielders as Paschal, Meusel, Ruth, 
Combs, they led their league on 
July 4th, and the team that leads 
on that day, say the wiseacres, 
will win the pennant. Babe Ruth, 
earlier called by his intimates “slob 
... sot... good-for-nixey,” hit 
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Ability springs from a back- 
ground of resources. The lawyer 
meets the issue by drawing on 
his store of knowledge and ex- 
perience; the athlete by calling 
on his muscular reserve. 


Industrial institutions produce 
by the same general principle, 
their special ability gauged in a 
measure by the length and 
breadth of their experience, and 
the wealth of knowledge experi- 
ence has bestowed. 


Continental Motors, its history 
coincident with the growth of the 
automotive industry, its output 
the largest in point of total units 
and variety of designs, its equip- 
ment the most extensive in its 
line, amply qualifies under the 
accepted rules of resources. 


But the greatest measure of Con- 
tinental resources is not to be 
found by any physical yard-stick, 
but by a correct appreciation of 
the mastery it maintains over the 


profound principles of internal 
combustion engineering. 


Only a fraction of the whole 
truth has ever been told, or is 
even known. Continental has 
been a discoverer—a trail blazer. 
Many have followed and capital- 


ized on Continental ingenuity. 


Today Continental possesses the 
greatest store of knowledge based 
on experience that exists in the 
internal combustion engineering 
world. It is the result of several 
hundred distinct motor designs 
and a total factory output of more 
than 2,750,000 motors. 


Among Continental’s tangible 
resources are two gigantic pro- 
ducing plants, a tremendous or- 
ganization in man power, ideal 
mechanical equipment, high skill 
in precision processes, quantity 
production layout and many 
other important assets. But the 
greatest of all Continental re- 
sources is Continental ability. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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RADIATORS 


Happy womanhood 
means happiness for 
mankind. Mother in- 
stinct demands radiant, 
health-protecting, clean- 
ly warmth for the family 
well being! Enjoy an 
Outfit at once — pay 
in 10 months. 


Let us solve your heating problems— 
inquiries welcome! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities U.S. 








Don’t wear heavy 


his 42nd home run; Pitchers Bob 
Shawkey and Harold Wiltse did 
better than anyone had _ thought 
they could. Cleveland, second club 
in the league, fell short mainly for 
a lack of hitters. True, Second- 
Baseman George Burns broke the 
world’s two-base-hit record, but 
Tris Speaker, famed player-mana- 
ger, once champion of the .300 hit- 
ters, tobogganed into 35th place. 
National League. “Nobody,” said 
a pert fellow, “is going to. beat us 
out now.” He, Rogers Hornsby, 
battering second baseman of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, had reference 
to his team’s chances of winning 
their pennant; to the rest of the 
world his assurance did not seem 
quite warranted. All year the 
League has seen a bitter, three- 
cornered skirmish between Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Cincinnati; last 
week each of them fought to the 
top in turn. Cincinnati and St. 
Louis have the best pitchers but 
the world’s series, as any newsboy 
knows, is a wooden war, and neith- 
er club is valiant with the ash. 
Rogers Hornsby himself, who last 
year was batting around .390, has 
dropped 70 points; he places his 
trust in a reprobate named after 
a President, Grover Cleveland Alex- 


shoes in a 


French railway carriage!. 


Why? Because the heat radiators are directly be- 
neath the floor and you will be uncomfortable before 


you've gone five miles. 


If you would avoid all the little details of unpre- 
paredness which can make foreign travel a disappoint- 
ment; if you would like to know many things which 
can make it more pleasant; ask the department of 
“Foreign Travel” of THE DRAKE, Chicago’s inter- 
nationally-famous hotel, to help you plan your tour. 
In Paris, at 11 Rue de Castiglione, THE DRAKE and 
THE BLACKSTONE are represented by C. C. Drake 
et Cie. They can materially assist in making your 
continental sojourn more pleasant. 


Come, or write to THE DRAKE, for steamship listings and 
definite information not obtainable elsewhere. Address 


“Foreign Travel,” care 


the DRAKE 


The DRAKE és under THE BLACKSTONE Management 
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ander. This man, a pitcher, is not in 
his first youth; indeed, the press 
generally refers to him as a “vet- 
eran boxman,” but he has retained 
the bright ardor of his springtime. 
Early in the season he was dis- 
missed from the Chicago Cubs for 
refusing to obey orders. Since, he 
has whipped the Cubs repeatedly, 

New Players. One Babe Her- 
man, large, shambling Brooklyn 
batsman, showed an early disre- 
spect for National League pitch- 
ers. . . . Swarthy young Laz- 
zeri has done well at second base 
for the Yankees. . . . Spurgeon of 
Cleveland, Gehringer of Detroit, 
Mellilo of St. Louis made effective 
debuts. . . . “Tell John McGraw,” 
said one Slattery, scout for the 
Braves, “that he has the best 
catcher in the National League in 
Al Devormer. .. .” 

Meanwhile, in St. Louis, a com- 
mittee barred pop bottles from the 
stands. . . . In Manhattan the 
Giants expressed a hope of taking 
fourth place in the National 
League. . . . In Pittsburgh sports 
writers pointed out that the last 
time Grover Cleveland Alexander 
pitched in a World’s Series (Red 
Sox v. Athletics in 1915) he 
was knocked out of the box.... 
And everywhere summer  smoul- 
dered out in a haze of lovely days. 
. .. And everywhere umpires cried: 
“Play ball... 


Double Whiskey 

Early one morning last week a 
fishing smack trailed by a rowboat 
—routine indications of a channel 
swimmer—appeared in St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay, England. As_ they 
crept toward shore a little French- 
man, perhaps the swimmer’s trainer, 
was seen gesticulating in the bow 
of the rowboat. He seemed afraid 
that his aspirant would fail in the 
last 200 yards and kept shouting, 
“Think of your mother. Think 
of your father. Think of your 
wife.” The man in the water, who 
was thinking of a double whisky, 
swam sturdily on. 

Pale-skinned and obviously over- 
weight, a huge mealy fellow whose 
labored breathing spoke of too 
many days spent at an indoor oc- 
cupation and whose coated ribs 
hinted at a diet that contained too 
many starches, Georges Michel, 
Paris baker, staggered onto the 
beach having beaten the world’s 
record for channel swimming with 
a time of eleven hours five minutes. 
Stalking into a tiny bar in St. Mar- 
garet’s he had his double whisky 
and talked about the trip. Cham- 
pagne, he said, had helped him. 
He had felt a little seasick but 
that had passed. Then a cramp 
took hold of his belly but he rubbed 
it away. He ate some lumps of 
sugar dipped in brandy. Once a 
wave swept him off into the dark- 
ness (he left Gris-Nez, France, at 
8:27 P. M.) and he did not sight 
the smack again for 15 minutes. As 
he reached shallow water (at 7:30) 
two Frenchmen, capering with joy, 
rushed into the surf with all their 
clothes on. A woman thrust @ 
white rose into his hand. He was 
going back, he said, to the bakery 
business, 





BUSINESS 


Gold and Iron 


Charles H. Markham, 65, for 16 
years president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, had a new position made to 
order for him last week—Chairman 
of the Board of Directors. He had 
been ill for four months and his 
associates, “desiring to preserve his 
health and his services for the 
I. C.,” voted Lawrence Aloysius 
Downs, now head of the Central of 
Georgia Railroad, to succeed him as 
president. 

Railroad men have a way of be- 
ing self-made. Lawrence Downs is 
thoroughly a part of this tradition. 
After graduating from Purdue he 
went to work as a rodman for the 
I. C., rose steadily through the 
engineering department. A heavy 
man, mentally and physically, his 
particular talent is a blunt, whole- 
hearted affability which endears 
him to all members of a profession 
in which this gift is the norm of 
social intercourse. ““Handling men,” 
he has said, “is largely a matter of 
getting them to like you.” Charles 
Markham has said the same thing; 
Stuyvesant Fish said it too in the 
days when he was president of the 
Illinois Central. Presidents Fish, 
Markham, Downs—successively they 
built their lives into a railroad. 


Once there were steamboats on 
the Mississippi. Writers, thinking 
about those boats, fancy a certain 
gallantry, lost now, in the pas- 
sengers who used them; the names 
of the boats, too, were beautiful 
and proud—The Anna Linington, 
Belle Zane, Magnolia, The Doub- 
loon, The Fashion, The Great Re- 
public. And it is true that people 
on shore could hear music blown 
over dark waters from the frail 
and lighted decks; niggers were 
fiddling there, gamblers in tall hats 
were playing faro, planters and 
belles and bankers swept down the 
river; they are gone. But who 
shall say that another age, because 
it happens to be over, is prettier 
than our own? The proud boats 
carried produce as well as gallan- 
try; the niggers who fiddled helped, 
in their off moments, to carry bales 
aboard; and when the boats quit 
the river it was because a new 
and quicker freight had joined Chi- 
cago to the Gulf of Mexico. Some 
Eastern financiers had built the 
Illinois Central. 

The undertaking flourished from 
the first. The river boats offered 
little competition and had pretty 
well disappeared by the time Ed- 
ward H. Harriman was looking for 
a Chicago entrance for his Union 
Pacific trunk line from Council 
Bluffs. He had bought his way 
into the Illinois Central which Stuy- 
vesant Fish controlled. Now Mr. 
Fish was a gentleman who tem- 
pered empire building with ele- 
gance; he did not believe that a 
person of quality need handle a 
railroad less gracefully than he 
would a cravat. His cigars, acu- 
men, and the atmosphere of success 
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Behind the Itinerary, what? 


ES, what? After all, there is something more to a World Cruise. . . 

Canadian Pacific operates 83 ships, 20,000 miles of railroad, 13 
hotels. It maintains regular daily service two-thirds round the globe. 
Its vast interests and resident agents command entree in the farthest 
lands . . . Its staff enforces Canadian Pacific standards of service 
throughout the world . . . Who is better equipped to operate a one- 
management World Cruise! Next winter comes its fourth annual 
effort. From New York, December 2, for 132 days. Christmas in the 
Holy Land. New Year’s Eve in Cairo. 2 cool January weeks in India 
and Ceylon. Malaysia. 4 full days in Peking. Japan, Manila, Hono- 
lulu, San Francisco, Panama. .25 ports. Home just before Easter. . . 
And fascinating shore excursions at each port are included in 
the fare! 


‘*See this world before the next’ 


The ship is the Empress : ESS F For choice accommoda- 
of Scotland,—25,000 gross 3 tions, book earlier. Liter- 
tons. One of the largest ature from your_ local 
liners ever to circle the agent or Canadian Pacific 
globe. A cruise favorite for -344 Madison Ave., N. Y.; 

the last 4 years. Only } Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
er usual capacity will Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. 


be booked on this cruise. James St. P rincipal cities, 
J. S. A. and Canada. Per- 


sonal service if desired. 


Worlds Greatest 


C Travel System 
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* .. so that 
each succeeding bond is 


that much easier to buy” 
e ES, I buy Smith Bonds regularly 


—as often as I have $100 or 
more to invest. Of course, the more 
bonds I own, the more interest I get; 
so that each succeeding bond is that 
much easier to buy. When I stop to 
think it over, I myself am surprised 
at the amount I have accumulated in 
just a few years.” 


* * * 


The reason why your savings grow 
more rapidly when you buy Smith 
Bonds is this: Smith Bonds enable 
you to realize the full earning power 
of your money. They pay you the 
highest rate of interest consistent 
with our record of no loss to any 
investor in 53 years. 


The importance of the rate of in- 
terest you receive is shown by the fol- 
lowing: With interest compounded 
semi-annually, a sum of money in- 
vested at 4% will double itself in 
17@ years; at 5% in 14 years; at 
6% in 113% years; at 7% in 10 years. 


Our current offerings of First Mort- 
gage Bonds pay 6%%, 634% and 
7%. Also, some of the 64%% and 
634% issues have Federal and State 


cax-refund features. 


Smith Bonds are strongly secured by 
first mortgages on modern, income- 
producing city property, and are pro- 
cected by safeguards that have re- 
sulted in our 53-year record of per- 
fect safety. You may buy Smith Bonds 
outright in 2 to 10-year maturities 
and in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 or $100. Also, you may buy 
$500 or $1,000 bonds by io equal 
monthly payments. Regular monthly 
payments earn the full race of bond 
interest. 


Send your name and address on the 
form below for our booklets, ‘‘Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety’’ and 
“How to Build an Independent 
Income.” 


THE FH. SMitH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
Smith Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
> 
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582 Fifth Ave., New York 


and imported cologne that  en- 
veloped his person charmed all the 
southerners with whom he had oc- 
casion to come in contact. But 
he made one blunder. He quarreled 
with Mr. Harriman, was fired. 

It was a sad affair. Their friend- 
ship, outwardly one of those lonely 
and grand alliances between am- 


© Underwood 
CHARLES EDISON 
Thomas Alva sits back 
(See opposite page) 

bition and aristocracy, was in fact 
a bond of respect, affection even; 
Mr. Harriman died soon after the 
quarrel; Mr. Fish did not return; 
the Illinois Central. slipped from 
dullness to corruption. Petty of- 
ficials went about their cheating 
in a mist of intrigue behind which 
huge expansions waited unan- 
nounced. The Panama Canal was 
to be built and the Illinois Central, 
as the mainland end of the Canal 
traffic, was to become the greatest 
north-and-south artery, its Pana- 
ma Limited, perhaps the best train 
of the continent; the Illinois Cen- 
tral was to acquire the Yazoo & 
Mississippi; the Central of Georgia; 
the Indianapolis Southern; the Chi- 
cago, Memphis & Gulf; the Gulf & 
Ship Island Railroads; and to have 
(in 1924) 63,090 employes, besides 
proposing to lease the Alabama & 
Vicksburg; Shreveport & Pacific; 
Southern Illinois & Kentucky Rail- 
ways, but things were in a parlous 
state with the [Illinois Central 
when, in 1881, a man named Charles 
Markham got a job as a section 
hand on the Santa Fé. 

He was broad and deliberate and 
20, with spatulate fingers, attentive 
eyes, and the gnarled, binding 
muscles of a man who has swung 
a pick before he was grown. Born 
in Clarksville, Tenn., he had run 
away from school at 14; at least, 
he had run as far as the station 
where, wrapping his legs around 
the rods of a freight car, he fol- 
lowed Horace Greeley’s advice and 
the course of the sun. After a 
few months he hired out to the 
Southern Pacific as laborer and 
general utility man around the 
station at Deming, N. M. He 
stayed there for six years; six 


years had shown him what a sta- 
tion agent had to do and he got 
a job as agent at Lordsburg, N. M., 
then agent at Benson, Ariz., then 
agent at Reno, Nev., and, in 1897, 
agent at Fresno, Calif. 

The people at Fresno liked him. 
He could get them more privileges 
from the railroad than anyone else, 
they found, because he knew how 
to present things to the officials. 
At Fresno he made a little dis- 
covery, a new way to pack wine- 
barrels in a freight car. The 
general manager, interested, asked 
him to see what he could do with 
the problem of packing wheat. 
He thought of a way that would 
fill 99% of the car instead of 66%. 
He was sent out to solicit freight 
and passenger business. He got so 
much business that he was pro- 
moted to assistant freight manager. 
In 1901 he became general man- 


How to know 


the Best Bonds 


Some bonds are better than 
others. The “best” bonds are 
those which are best for you. 


With some knowledge of 


your investment objective 
and the securities you now 
have, we will gladly assist you 
in keeping your holdings 
properly balanced and thus 
improve your investment 
position. 


We believe our booklet, 
“What Bonds Shall I Buy?” 
will interest you. 
~ May we send you a copy? 


Ask for AV-2455 


AC.ALLYN“>°COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 


What Does Your 


TELL ABOUT YOU! 


OUR handwriting reveals your charac- 
ter—your strong points—your weak 


points—your capabilities. It often discloses 
characteristics you may not dream you possess—at 
tistic talents—mechanical skill—business ability. 
Louise Rice, America’s best known graphologist, has 
in her 20 years’ experience analyzed the handwriting 
of thousands of individuals. She has also performed 
this service for banks and trust companies. Let her 
analyze your character—study your problems—give 
you vocational advice from any specimen of your 
handwriting. Booklet and brief analysis free. Address 
Louise Rice, Dept. H-439, 132 West 31st St., New 
York City. 
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ager and vice president of the 
Southern Pacific and when J. T. 
Harrihan, president of the Illinois 
Central died in a train wreck, the 
Harriman interests, still looking 
for another Fish, asked him to be 
president. 


. 


Smart Son 
Few know that, Charles Edison, 


36, smart son of smart Inventor 
Thomas Alva Edison, 79, by his 
second wife, has long been chair- 
man of the directorate of many a 
company which his father organ- 
ized. Father Edison has been a 
director of these same firms, and 
always their president. But their 
officers have been purely nominal, 
for Son Edison has been the chief 
operating executive. Last week they 
had traded titles—henceforth, Presi- 
dent Charles, Chairman Thomas 
Alva. Announced their Vice Presi- 
dent R. H. Allen: “From now on 
Thomas A. Edison will more and 
more pass his time working in his 
laboratory and will relinquish more 
and more the administrative duties 
to his son.” 


Billionaires 


After long study of income tax 
reports and with the discretion of 
his office, Joseph S. McCoy, Treas- 
ury Department actuary, remarked* 
last week that in the U. S. there 
are 74 individuals whose 1924 in- 
comes were each more than $1,- 
000,000 (the aggregate of the 72 
was $154,852,709, an average of 
more than $2,000,000); that there 
are now 11,000 whose capital ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000; that one U. S. 
taxpayer is a billionaire. He would 
tell no name. 

Many presumed that Henry Ford 
was the billionaire. Not so Col- 
umnist Arthur Brisbane, who said: 
“This refers, perhaps, to Mr. Rock- 
efeller, and he doesn’t know how 
much he is worth... . Ford also 
is a billionaire. He has the in- 
come on at least four billions. ... 
George F. Baker is a billionaire, 
probably also Mr. [Andrew W.] 
Mellon. At least the properties 
they own are actually worth more 
than a billion. However, all that 
interests the average American... 
is, how to get a modest little mil- 
lion or two, invest the amount 
safely, then live wisely and use- 
fully.” 


London Store 


In 1890, one Harry Gordon Self- 
ridge, Wisconsin born, became a 
member of Marshall Field & Co. in 
Chicago. Fourteen years later, 
after he had shown himself a great 
department store executive, had be- 
come general manager of and 
partner in his firm, he retired from 
usiness. 

Like all U. S. voyagers in Eng- 
land, he enjoyed the quiet, the 
courtesy, the fine products of the 
English specialty shop. These, the 
result of intense retail competition, 
were typical of 19th Century Brit- 


‘In an article of the American Bankers 
Association Jour 


Ut. 
New Life 
in your steam 


heating plant 
and save 73 of your fuel 


OFFMAN No. 2 Vacuum Valves save fuel because they 
keep air out of radiators. Without a single change in 
piping or boiler they convert any one-pipe steam heating 
plant, new or old, into a vacuum system. Radiators heat 
quickly and stay hot longer. These valves revolutionize 


steam heat. 


Test a Hoffman Vacuum Valve 

O on your worst radiator 
NOTICE how quickly this radiator 
heats and how long it stays hot after 
fires are banked. You can secure 
Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves at your 
neighborhood Heating & Plumbing 
Shop. 


Learn more about these wonderful 
valves. Send coupon for an intensely 
interesting book ‘‘Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief.” 


VACUUM VALVES 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. V1, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 


The house I occupy has steam heat. Send me the booklet, ‘‘Locking the 
Door Against the Heat Thief.’ 























































ish trade. It was pleasant to shop 
in them. But, to the mind of Mr. 
Selfridge, restless in retirement, 


they seemed expensive to operate, 
each with its separate overhead 
charges. The U. S. department 
store, while more raucous, was 
more economical and, too, more 
convenient for customers. It should 
be possible to merge the advantages 
of both the British and the U. S. 
systems of retailing. 

Selfridge & Co.’s department 
store in London, the embodiment of 
these reflections, was founded in 
1909. Its building in Oxford Street 
is a guidepost for beautiful store 
architecture. Sales people address 
clients by name. In 17 years it has 
become, except possibly for Har- 
rod’s, the greatest retail store 
in England. 

Mr. Selfridge has grown proud 
of his store. It has become his 
life’s accomplishment. So, with the 
intention of perpetuating it as the 
climax of his achievements, he last 
week wrote a letter to his custom- 
ers: “I want to know that, whatever 
happens, the business which I have 
founded and into which I have put 
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so much of myself will go on. Nat- 
urally, I should like Selfridge’s to 
remain in the family, but I do not 
want to feel that if one of my de- 
scendants is weak and incapable of 
administration, this great firm will 
go down with him.” 

To provide against that, he had 
organized a +£2,000,000 trust to 
take over the share capital of his 
firm. Securities of this trust he 
was offering his store clients. 

Mr. Selfridge hastened to antici- 
pate carpings: ““My own fortune, of 
course, remains in these shares, and 
I have no. possible thought of 
changing it or of ever retiring from 


active business.” 


PEOPLE 








Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 

President von Hindenburg of 
Germany: “Berlin coiffeurs are at- 
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Bex. HE English climate plays a large part 





been equalled. 


By Appoiatment to 


Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canada. 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 





Y in giving Burberry overcoats their 
=) world-famous combination of light 
a and great warmth. Few people real- 
ize this fact—that woolens worked in the 
moist climate of the British Isles retain 
certain natural qualities of the raw wool 
which are lost when the wool is woven in 
harsher, more metallic climates. Every stage 
in the making of a Burberry takes place in 
England, from the first free-swinging design 
tothelast touchof expert tailoring. Burberry 
smartness is often imitated, but has never 































H.M. King George V 
















tempting to launch the ‘Hinden- 
burg bob,’ an exaggerated ‘shingle,’ 
imitative of my _ short bristling 
pompadour. I made known un- 
officially last week my disapproval 
of this new ‘bob.’ Docile German 
modistes at once clapped wigs up- 
on such of their mannequins as 


had adopted it.” 


Alfonso; Prince of the Austurias, 
eldest son of King Alfonso XIII 
of Spain: “The motor car in 
which I was riding with my tutor 
near San Sebastian last week 
collided with a motor truck and 
I escaped injury as by a miracle. 
My health has been reported ‘in- 
different’ for so long that I am 
suspected of suffering from some 
permanent disorder and there is 
talk of offering the succession to 
someone else. If I am passed over 
it is expected that a similar fate 
will overtake my father’s second 
son, Prince Jaime, for he is almost 
stone deaf. In that case our 
father’s third son, Prince Juan, 
would probably be "designated heir 
apparent.” 


Maria Guglielmi, sister of the 
late Rudolph Valentino: “My brother 
left an estate of more than $1,000,- 
000 which will be divided equally 
between myself, my other brother, 
Alberto, who is now in Hollywood, 
and the aunt of Winifred Shaugh- 
nessy Hudnut, Mrs. Teresa Werner, 
who took such motherly care of 
Rudolph after Winifred had di- 
vorced him last year. Winifred 
(also known professionally as 
Natacha Rambova) was bequeathed 
the sum of $1. The bulk of Rv- 
dolph’s estate will come from his 
earnings in his last two _ films, 
The Eagle and The Son of the 
Sheik. However, there are other 
things: his two homes, three Isotta 
Frachini cars, three other auto- 
mobiles, the yacht Phoenix, duel- 
ling pistols and medieval arms, 40 
suits, 50 pairs of shoes, 300 neck- 
ties, 1,000 pairs of socks.” 


Roger W. Babson, statistician: 
“To impress upon the 13th annual 
National Business Conference, 
which met as my guests at Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., the dangers of 
overextending the instalment busi- 
ness, I said, that ‘a distinct reces- 
sion in business and possibly a 
panic within two or three years 
would not be aeecateal “ 







Harry Mulford Jewett, president 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co.: “I 
made a speech to 1,500 of my 
Jewett and Paige dealers at an 
elaborate dinner in the grand ball- 
room of the Book Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit. Said I: ‘The new Paige 
is a powerful brute. You can 
drive it right through hell and 
you can’t make it heat up.’” 





Henry Ford, Detroit automobile 
manufacturer: “Researchers W. 


A. Noel and Rudolph Hellbach of 


the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
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ture reported, in the magazine 

Power (weekly), that they had run 

one of the regulation motors made 

at my. oe on ———- — 

rain elevator. us articies 

aspended in abe ae oxidize with **You didn’t come 

explosion rapidity just as gas par- ” 

tiles do. The experimenters had a day too soon 

replaced the carburetor of their 7 . 

Ford motor with an arrangement The sure way to avoid trouble in 

of valves, pipes and a small fan, your mouth is to see your dentist 
urias, feeding the grain-dust by hand. intime. Gotohimatleasttwicea 
XI Ignition was by spark plugs as year as a sensible precaution. He 
r in usual, the electric current being will keep teeth and gums healthy 


tutor controlled slightly differently from and may prevent serious trouble. 
week our way. The explosions were 
and ‘ready and frequent.” Beginnings 
racle, along this line of dust fuel for 
4p. combustion engines were demon- 
ie strated at_last year s Chemical In- 
ooneh dustries Exposition in Manhattan 
br (Time, Oct. 12). The original dis- 
tp covery was made when a grain 


elevator was once blown to the 
top of its shaft by the spontaneous 
combustion of dust at the bottom. 
The detail to be solved before au- 
tomobiles may run on chaff: a 
continuous, measured fuel-feed sys- 
tem. Many people were struck by 
the fact that only last week the 
Foos Gas Engine Co. of Spring- 
field, Ohio, announced a small new 


over 
fate 
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the Diesel engine that could run with 

‘other almost any oil for fuel, even but- 

,000,- termilk (TIME, Sept. 13).” 
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re of “TIME brings all things” 

1 di- 
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ie Faith . 

* Ru- In Havana, one Angel Arango h t | t 

n_ his pleaded and pleaded with air pilots SEC 1m 00 a A 
films, to take him aloft. He wanted to : 
f the step off the wing of a plane and Don’t let carelessness or a false feeling of security 


th drop into the Gulf of Mexico from i s ‘ 
atin an altitude sufficient to test a com- give dangerous pyorrhea a chance to fasten itself in 
auto- a en ot aad Seerent _ your mouth. Four out of five have this dread in- 
duel- e had invented. ilots old an : : 
mor pilots young refused to budge. To fection at forty, and many younger, according to 


mili _ the device did not look prac- dental statistics. 
tical. Last week, however, Senor . : : 
Arango found his man, clambered A little foresight will keep you among the fortu- 


jyfully into s ig waved good- nate who escape. At least. every six months let 
ye to watching thousands, crept . y 
out on the plane’s wing tip at 3,- your dentist g0 over your mouth carefully to de 
000 feet, stepped backwards into tect signs of gum infection and start now to brush 


empty air. The parachute clung to : . : , 
We beck like a bad dream, un- night and morning with Forhan s for the Gums. 
ges The Gulf of Mexico roll- The entire family should brush with Forhan’s. It’s 
Ing absently splashed once,  Res- : C8 

curs found no whole bone* in a pleasant tasting dentifrice that firms the gums and 
Seior Arango’s corpse. keeps them pink and healthy. It gives the teeth a 


ss thorough cleansing and keeps them white and clean. 

Gossip You can’t begin using Forhan’s too soon. Delay 
In Nice, Prefect of Police André may exact a heavy toll. It’s unwise to take chances 
Gvewlechien gazed across his desk, with pyorthea, Get your tube of Forhan’s today. 


pensively caressing his pointed : . 
beard. Towards him from the door, All druggists: 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


assisted by gendarmes, staggered 
: . Se Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. . . . Forhan Company, New York 
4 woman, gurgling unintelligible ee eee pany, 


things out of a blood-slavered 
mouth. Prefect Gueulechien list- 


ened attentively. He recognized 9 
the woman as a Mme. Jaquin, a 
Belgian lately released from the 
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‘The bones of flyers who have fallen on 
land from altitudes of 1,000° ft. or more, 
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Shreds Of Golden Health 





Every shred of Shredded Wheat is made of plump, clean 
grains of prefect whole wheat steamed, drawn and baked 
into porous, shreddy form for crispness and perfect assim- 
ilation. It’s the same grain of wheat but with every 
atom of its BRAN, PROTEINS and VITAMIN content 
entirely exposed to the action of your digestive juices. 
There’s more nournishment, flavor, crispness; more of 
the good of the good whole wheat; greater health and 
energy in 


Shredded Wheat 


TRY IT A WEEK AND SEE 


ISK TIRES of 


‘‘vesterday”’ 
responsible for a rep- 
utation for quality 


maintained for twenty- 
seven years. 


The Fisk Tires of to- 
day are the foundation 


on which Fisk good-will 
for tomorrow is so 
surely building. 


BAL oy oer, | 
CORD /@ TIRES 








jail. But he could not understand 
her. Peering closely, he perceived 
that her tongue had been cut out, 
evidently with a sharp knife, close 
to the root. He frowned. It would 
be a vexing investigation, for the 
Jacquin woman could neither read 
nor write, and her friends were 
few. Her late jail sentence had 
been for gossiping viciously about 
neighbors. 


. . 


Clown 


In Budapest, Bela Morvay, clown, 
put mad new touches upon his old 
familiar act at the Volksgarten 
Meirkus, convulsed his audience as 
never before, worked up to a climax 
where he imitated a man commit- 
ting suicide by eating white powder 
from a little paper bag, fell to the 
ground writhing comically, waved 
away other clowns who rushed to 
his assistance, cried, “Let me die!” 
and did so, grinning. Dismissed, 
he had failed to find a new job. 


QUIZ 


1) Name two first-class nations 
in which women cannot vote. (P. 
12.) 








2) In what famed tennis match 
last week was William Tilden 
beaten? (P. wed 


3) What able statistician pre- 
dicted business panic within two or 
three years? (P. 32.) 


4) What did Major Arthur 
Brooks do just before he died? 
(P. 36.) 


5) In how many years did 
George Bernard Shaw predict that 
man would be born from an egg? 
(P. 19.) 


6) What pacts come into force 
as the result of Germany’s admission 
to the League? (P. 10.) 


7) What caused Lydia E. Pink- 
ham to sell a compound? (P. 21.) 


8) Name six of the Twelve 
Apostles. (P.24.) 


9) Why did a command from 
President von Hindenburg cause 
German modistes to clap wigs on 
mannequins? (P. 32.) 


10) “Winnie will fix it!” What? 
(P. 11;) 


11) How many hours a day did 
crippled Ace Nungesser say he 
worked? (P. 36.) 


12) Name four men said to be 
billionaires. (P. 31.) 


18) What cinema actor is called 
the “Galloping Ghost”? (P. 117.) 
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POINT with PRIDE 








After a cursory view of TIME’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


“The most fearless man who ever 
entered Funeral Range.” (P. 6.) 


A method employed by small 
boys to catch rabbits. (P. 19.) 


A huge mealy fellow. (P. 28.) 


A New Hampshire waitress fly- 
ing to California. (P. 20.) 


An anti-blurb publishing house. 
(P. 38.) 


The lining of Johann Strauss’s 
hat. (P. 18.) 


A bed constructed upon four tree 
trunks. (P. 6.) 


England, 75% Christian. (P. 22.) 
Synthetic supermen. (P. 19.) 


The Pope, uncensored. (P. 24.) 





VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chroni- 
cle of the week, the Vigilant Pa- 
triot views with alarm: 

“A powerful hypodermic injec- 
tin of graft.” (P. 9.) 


Horrendous, nine-foot immigrants. 
(P. 19.) 

Mountains impliedly faith-moved. 
(P. 10.) 

A powerful brute that “you can 
drive right through hell.” (P. 32.) 


A crone cheated of her shadow. 
(P. 40.) 


FREE! 50,000 fish forks. (P.40.) 


Prowling rhinos, hyenas, 
ards, in the dark. (P. 19.) 


leop- 


White officers locked up and fed 
sparingly. (P. 15.) 

Providing food for antelopes, tur- 
tles, ant-eaters. (P. 19.) 


Four hand-grenades, a revolver, 
a pocketful of dumdums 


The pagan squirm of a senile 
pen. (P. 24.) 

Suit, coop, raddiator, worshing, 
kewpon, kaif, pitcher, umberella, 
athaletic, fillum. (P. 22.) 


Gold cigaret case ‘“Mementos” 
(P. 9.) 
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New Household 


Machine 


Scrapes—Refinishes 


—Waxes 


AN EW and extraordinary method of caring for floors is 
& here offered you. It is radically different from any- 
thing in your experience. It is the application of electric 
power and mechanical genius to an old, old problem. 
New floors and old—both show amazing improvement. 


Five Astonishing Results 


The Ponsell Electric Floor Machine brings you five 
important benefits. 

First, it removes from a wood floor ‘all the hardened 
dirt, the old shellac or varnish, Once more you see the 
lovely surface of the wood itself. 


Second, it sandpapers the surface to a texture of satin. 


A skilled carpenter working many hours 
could not make that surface smoother. 

Third, it rubs wax into the wood. It rubs 
with a speed and vigor impossible to attain by 
hand. Thus, by friction, the wax warms, 
spreads evenly over the entire surface, goes 
100% farther. 

Fourth, it polishes—and how it polishes! 
Your floor gleams with a surpassing luster, as- 
sumes a mellow natural glow, glistening on in 
spite of dust and footsteps. And refinishing 
only needs to be done ONCE! All that is 
necessary afterward is a few minutes waxing 
and polishing once in awhile—an operation 
that the machine makes absurdly easy. Then 
your floors a/ways look as though they had 
been refinished the day before. 

Fifth, the machine scrubs such floors as need 
scrubbing. ‘Thus it cleans them thoroughly, 
more thoroughly perhaps than they have ever 
before been cleaned. 


Floors of All Types 


It makes no difference what kind of floors you 
have—this little machine will put them in first- 
class condition and keep them so. If they are 
wood, it will refinish them, or clean them, or 
polish them. If linoleum, it will scrub them 
without the least splashing to spotless cleanli- 
ness, then polish them until your face is mir- 
rored. It gives linoleum a lustre surpassing any- 
thing you have ever known before—a surface 
so immaculately smooth that dust and dirt have 
a hard time sticking to it. Tile, marble, mosaic 
or rubber — cork, terrazzo or cement — the 
machine wins enthusiastic praise for its saving 
of human strength, its speed in doing the work 
and the perfect condition to which it brings 
the floor. 


No Skill—No Muss 


You know what it is to have workmen in the 
house. You know the dirt and litter that comes 
with them. You know the annoying damage to 
your possessions that usually follows in their 
wake; you know that you will pay a good high 
price for the work they do. Refinish floors 
yourself and avoid all this. 





With the machine it is ridiculously easy. 
No skill is necessary, no great strength or 
energy. The machine is easier to operate than 
a vacuum cleaner. You do not push or pul! 
it—you simply guide it. In a few minutes 
eight-year-old children have become expert in 
its operation. 


Thousands in Use 


This machine is no mere experiment. It is the 
outgrowth of fourteen years of study and re- 
search by men who have made the care of floors 
a science. In thousands of homes this little 
machine is setting new standards for well-kept 
floors. We have letters from people of high 
standing inall parts of the country telling us what 
a boon the Ponsell machine has been to them. 

**Greatest labor saving device we have,”’ 
says one woman. ‘‘Old, neglected floofs now 
in good condition,’” reports another. And still 
another writes, ‘‘Have lost my dread of wax- 
ing days.”” 


A Demonstration Free 


Our greatest argument is the machine’s actual 
performance. You owe it to yourself to see a 
demonstration. You owe it to your home to 
learn more of this wonderful machine. Use the 
coupon; ask us for further information; let us 
tell you which of our 24 branch offices is near- 
est to you, so that you may arrange if ‘you 
wish for a FREE demonstration in your own 
home—or a 10-day FREE trial if you are too 
far from the nearest office. 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
Dept. 69 
220-230 West 19th Street, N. Y. C. 
Please mail me complete information and prices 


regarding your Electric Floor Machine. This does not 
obligate me in any way whatever. 





LAW 


FITSYOUFORA 


BIG JOB 


You should have law training to succeed 


as a big business man. 
life—for every 


commercial or 


In every walk of 


political 


position of trust, it is the man who knows 
law that quickly and surely wins. To know 
law is to gain position—power—‘“‘a place 


in the sun.” 


If You Act Now 


Extra Volume of Legal 
Forms and 25 Special 
Pamphlets 


We will include our spe- 
cial Reading Course in 25 
amphlets and a 200 page 
om of standard legal 
forms FREE. A guide at 
your elbow—a teacher to 
explain everything. 


cease eerennnnenemennenemesel 


LEARN AT 
HOME 


No need for you 
to give up a lot of 
valuable time to 
tedious school 
work. This com- 
plete yet simpli- 
fied home-readin r 
course will help 
you to prepare 
fcr the Bar Ex- 
aminations in 
your State. 


These Experts 
Are Your Teachers 
Compiled by over 
50 of America’s 
most eminent le- 
gal authorities, 
this set of 12 
magnificent vol- 
umes, handsomely 
bound in law 
buckram, with 
red and_ black 
labels and titles 
in gold — the 
whole set comes 
to you the instant 
you fill in and 
mail the coupon 
below. Don’t let 
such a wonderful 
opportunity es- 
cape YOU. 


Send No Money 


It won’t cost you 
a penny to get 
this entire 12 vol- 
ume Law Library 
and Complete 
Reading Course 
of 25 booklets for 
ten full days. 
Just fill in the 
coupon — don’t 
send a cent. 


Sent for Ten Days’ Examination 
Use the books exactly as if they were yours for ten 
full days-see with your own eyes how valuable they 
are. If you keep them, send only $2.00 after 10 days 
and $3.00 a month thereafter until thei ntroductory 
price of $49.80 has been paid. Regular price $97.50! 
This offer is good only to those within the boundaries 


of the U. S. and Canada. 


Send the coupon today. 


The American Technical Society 


Dept. L-6198 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
The American Technical Society 


Dept, L-6198 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send “‘Library of American Law and Practice” 


and Reading Course 
shipping charges collect. 


for ten days’ examination, 
I will send $2.00 within 


ten days and $3.00 a month thereafter until I have 
paid $49.80, or return these books within one week 


at your expense. 


Name....cccccccees 


Address.... 


Reference........+-+:+ TTT TT TT 
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Please include extra volume, 
200 pages of legal forms, FREE. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Stanley (“Bucky”) 
Harris, manager of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., baseball team; to 
Elizabeth Sutherland, daughter of 
Alien Property Custodian and 
onetime (1917-23) Senator How- 
ard Sutherland. 


Married. Anne Huntington 
Tracy, niece of the late Mrs. John 
Pierpont Morgar: to Prince Simon 
Constantine Sidamon-Eristoff, na- 
tive of Tiflis, Georgia,* graduate of 
Johns Hopkins University; at High- 
land Falls, N. Y. 


Married. Miriam Harriman, 
daughter of Joseph Wright Harri- 
man, president of the Harriman 
National Bank, Manhattan; to Boy- 
kin Cabell Wright of the famed 
Virginia Cabells, lawyer, assistant 
to Herbert Hoover at the Peace 
Conference; in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Manhattan. 


+ . . 


Married. Raymond Belmont, son 
of the late banker, August Bel- 
mont; to Mrs. May Muurling Mad- 
dux, at Warrenton, Va. It was 
Mr. Belmont’s third marriage; Mrs. 
Maddux’s second. 


Married. Helen Manning Brown, 
great-great-granddaughter of Com- 
modore Cornelius Vanderbilt; to 
Herbert Dudley Hale of Boston, 
grandson of the late Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, author of The Man With- 
out a Country; at St. James, N. Y. 


Separated. Mr. and Mrs. Pierpont 
Morgan Hamilton in Paris. Divorce 
vas rumored. Mr. Hamilton is a 
grandson of the late John Pierpont 
Morgan, and a great-great-grand- 
son of Alexander Hamilton. 


Divorced. William Ziegler Jr., 
owner of the Hotel Belmont, Man- 
hattan, son of the founder of the 
Royal Baking Powder Co.; by Mrs. 
Gladys V. Watson Ziegler, in Paris. 


Divorced. Captain Charles Nun- 
gesser, French ace who had 
brought down 83 enemy planes, 
who had been wounded 17 times, 
who had lost an arm, a leg, a chin; 
by Mrs. Consuelo Hatmaker Nun- 
gesser, daughter of the onetime 
confidential secretary to Cornelius 
Vanderbilt; at Paris. She charged 
*incompatibility.”+ 

In 1923, romantic patriots 
pointed with pride to a double 
wedding at Dinard, France, where 
Miss Hatmaker, 19, married Ace 
Nungesser; where her mother mar- 
ried Capt. William Waters, U.S. A. 


Died. Wang Sun Yun, great 
grandson of the onetime Emperor 
of Korea, a seif-supporting student 
*The Socialist Soviet Republic of Georgia 
on the Black Sea. 

tHe said: “I still love her devotedly. It 
is still a question of my work taking up 
all my time. I work 17 hours daily and 


can’t very well give over 10 hours daily 
to pleasure.” 











at Hastings College; at Hastings, 
Neb., of Banti’s disease (an afflic. 
tion of the liver, spleen, blood). 


Died. “Little Louis” Fook, 43, 
merchant, prominent in the Tong 
councils, beloved “Mayor of China- 
town,” friend of Governor Alfred 
E. Smith (he went to Emily Smith’s 
wedding); in Brooklyn, of tuber- 
culosis. 


Died. Stewart Johnson, 46, U. §, 
Chargé d’Affaires at Cairo, Egypt; 
at Alexandria, du-ing an operation 
following an automobile accident, 


Died. Dr. William Francis Camp- 
bell, 58, distinguished surgeon, 
cancer specialist; at the Presby- 
terian Hospital, Manhattan, of 
eancer, following a nervous break- 
down four months ago. 


Died. Major Arthur Brooks, 66, 
Negro valet to Presidents Taft, 
Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, messen- 
ger to ten Secretaries of War, vet- 
eran of the Spanish-American War; 
in Washington, D. C., of heart 
failure after more than two years’ 
illness. 

In a moment of consciousness be- 
fore his death, Major* Brooks asked 
his family to summon some one from 
the White House so that he might 
reveal the combination to the silver 
vaults. 


Died. Baron Tanetaro Megata, 
73, first Japanese student to grad- 
uate from a U. S. university (Har- 
vard, 1874), member of the Privy 
Council of Japan; in Tokyo, sud- 
denly. 


*He attained the rank of Major when 
in command of the First Negro Battalion 
of the District of Columbia National 
Guard. On retirement he was raised to 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, but Wash- 
ington notables e¢ontinued to call him 
“Major Brooks.” 





William J. Bryan said: 
“You shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of 
gold!’’ 

Five gold dollars will buy 
TIME for one year. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 
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Ve, nly a Butterfly | 


Only a butterfly, her wings broken! A grisette, the tak @= me 
of Paris, who knew the height of wealth and the abyss of | Think of Reading these 
poverty; on whom men had once showered gold and jewels; Fascinating Volumes by 
once a peacock-queen whose gowns displayed unheard of f HONORE DE 


splendor reigning over lavish orgies, but now a Magdalene | BALZAC j 


purified, uplifted, and regenerated by a pure and honest love; epee 

the life of the fast set scorned and luxury surrendered for _— SE RE ial 
joy of true happiness; then a misunderstanding, a heart ]) Cousiw here Too Volumes 
broken by a single word, love without hope and then ff jG 9 (20! ne Golden Eyes 
despair; months of hiding in a mean room up a slender stair- Cousin Pons 

case of an infamous old house in the somber haunts of the ff #ust*v ¢ 2H Tureen 


unlawful; a brazier of burning charcoal, and the girl re- Le Duchesse de Langeais 
. + Cesar Birorreau 
covering from an unsuccessful attempt at suicide : , 


: ° pps Tue Civin Service 
lies on the floor in a stupor, dazed but smiling. Gaudissart II 
T k N an . : 8 A Prince of Bohemia 
rompe-la-Mort, the master criminal twice es- ~via tite! ay «9 
caped from the galleys and the terror of the Paris Two Volumes 
: ° e ° Tue House or Nucincen 
secret police, disguised as a priest, enters— Tie Guses of ba Pelatensde 
and a story in these fascinating Cadignen 


Sarrasine 


begins. i Facino Cane 
volumes B I A Man of Business 


strange story of one of the The Involuntary Comedians 
‘ reter} Tue Perry Bovurceois 
many mysterious Two Volumes 
undercurrents of life 4700 Entrancing Pa ges by 
in Paris, but it is I. The Master Novelist of 
meé 
only one of over we 
. ° Yoursetisfar and away the best 
a score of infinite translation there is of Balzac. 
va ri et y t h at are Georce W. VANDERBILT 


(Mr. Vanderbilt bought four 
told in the famous sets of this edition.) 


cones De Ln § O10 Baristenne 


For the First Time Completely Translated into English 
lhe only version which contains all thatisin the original. The Sun, N. Y. The only English translation that is complete. The Bookman, N. Y. 


Tue Scenes or Paristan Lire introduce us to a bewildering world pulsating The great genius shows us a true picture of the life of Paris, extenuating nothing, 
with life, that is at once a terror and a delight. In it the conflict for wealth and hiding nothing, setting forth all with minute and realistic fidelity to truth. No other 
power, the quest for love and the pursuit of pleasure, the triumphs and the defeats writer has sounded so profoundly the depths of the mysteries of human nature. He 
of life, and every aspect of joy, sorrow, goodness, and sin are found. It is a world painted men and women as he found them and with a strength and fearlessness 
of poverty and luxury, of tragedy awful and terrific, of pathos affecting and pathetic, unequalled by any other author. He has been called the master of masters in the 
and of comedy vivacious and sparkling, a world where we meet artists and apaches, analysis of life, the anatomist of passion, and the vivisector of the human heart. He 
scholars and rakes, butterflies and honest housewives, bourgeois and aristocrats, dares to penetrate into the arcana of emotions almost too terrible for literature to 
honest folk and declasses of all sorts, in happy homes and sinister places. touch, but he has done so as a serious observer of human society. 


Balzac’s breadth, depth, strength, and fearlessness. For the first time we really have Balzac in English. A monumental undertaking admirably executed. 
The Atlantic Monthly You have made a great contribution to American lit- Public Ledger, Philadelphia 
Atranslation that is complete, worthy of a great classic erary scholarship. : Balzac was more than moral. He was religious. 
and stylistically artistic. The Churchman F.W.tlamitton, D.D., President, Tufts College, Boston The Methodist Review 


If, as you sit in your arm-chair, you could invite to your side this man who knew Paris better than any other who has ever lived, 
and could listen by the hour to his enchanting tales of the fascinating life there, you would, of course do so. Many others have. 


Well, do not think that this is a pleasure that 


only the rich may enjoy. He is at your com- piggy noone at the 
mand now, for you may have his wonderful t t rate of a 
tales, printed from the same plates as the original é 11C an ing a 24 O é few cents a day. 


dition published at $165.00, for less than the cost 
of ordinary novels. Not to know Balzac’s novels is to confess oneself out of 


touch with the world. Readers who take up one of his stories for the first time . 
ate surprised to find how infinitely superior they are to anything they have ever 
tead. Do you know them? If not, why not have a set sent to see for yourself? an ( O new CF ins 


These volumes, 8% x 514 x 114 inches, exquisitely illustrated 
-~ a ; . +< by talented French painters, are artistically bound in black 
__ lived. The New York Times cloth, by full gi ilt stamping. 10 per cent discount for cash. 
Stands alone among his contempo- 
raries. The Tribune, New York @ — Se ees 


—— anne list. fp Sun, New York RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
One of the kings of thought. <a em je 
Wig Mea: Veck, Wesatl Ritrennouse Square, PutLaperpam, Pa. 


ore : : ; You may send me for inspection, charges paid, 
The greatest name in this century’s the 1l-volume set of Scenes of Parisian Life by 
ie literature. Enc yclopaedia Britannica Honore de Balzac, bound in black cloth. I will 
The greatest novelist in the world. return the set in 5 days or send you $1as a first 


ie International Encyclopaedia ayment and $2 a month for 9 months. 
Text is perfect and its illustrations rep- yy 
resent the best in modern French art. 
Will take its place as the standard Address 
edition of the great French novelist. 
Evening Transcript, Boston. 


The most powerful novelist that ever 








BOOKS 








FICTION 
New Publishers 


THE Music FROM BEHIND THE 
Moon—James Branch Cabell—The 
John Day Co. ($6). Of good pub- 
lishing there cannot be too much, 
and the present volume introduces 
a new house under an old name.* 
Chief among the tokens that this 
will be a house of distinction is its 
announcement that its public offer- 
ings will not be swaddled, as is the 
current fashion, in soft bales of 
superlative adjectives and_ the 
ejaculations of self-advertising pre- 
reviewers. The election of Mr. 
Cabell as first to bear the new 
John Day insignium, in a limited 
edition (3,000 copies), is evidence 
that the publishers intend kindly 
towards fine writing, and _ the 
book’s artistic execution intimates 
that the houses of Brentano, 
Knopf, Boni & Liveright, the Vik- 
ing Press, A. & C. Boni, Hough- 
ton Mifflin and their peers are to 
have company in their pursuit of 
fine printing. 

In itself, Mr. Cabell’s small book 
is but a melodious recapitulation 
of a poet’s life of malaise. The 
tale is of Madoc, a singer in the 
Kingdom of Netan, whose music 
pleased all but himself, he having 
heard the sweet, elusive skirling of 


*Printer John Day of England brought 
out his last book in 1584. 


Last Words 


“Tast Words Before Going to the 
Printer” is Joseph Warren Beach’s 
heading for the preface to his new 
book The Outlook for American Prose. 
And he begins these last words: 
“This book I call The Outlook for 
American Prose not because I 
pretend to be a weather prophet, 
and that I can tell anybody what 
to expect in the coming season. 
It is simply that, in my eagerness 
to find some development in our 
prose-writing comparable to what 
has taken place in our poetry, I 
have for some time been watching 
the heavens and considering in 
myself the meaning of this or that 
phenomenon. Many of these 


essays are simply the complaint of 
a reader impatient of unlovely 


writing. Others are an expression 
of satisfaction with writing that 
is good’’. 
There are eight chapters of stimulating 
criticism in The Outlook for American 
Prose. Order a copy at your book- 
store (at $2.50, or $2.60 if we mail it 
to you) and enjoy tonight one of these 
essays: 
Unripe Fruits 
The Holy Bottle 
Proud Words 
Sawing the Air 
The Peacock’s Tail 
English Speech and American 
Masters 
The Naive Style 
Auguries 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





Ettarre, whose instrument was 
her heartstrings and whose home 
was the waste behind the moon. 
By dint of a cunning decimal point, 
Madoc abbreviated her exile in 
that place, confounding the Norns, 
as he thought, and establishing his 
happiness. Then it is shown how, 
having attained the unattainable, 
his life lacked savor still, until 
Ettarre died, a grey wife and 
mother, leaving Madoc with memo- 
ries once more elusive and indis- 
pensable. 


. 


Wells, Wells, Wells 


Mr. H. G. Wells has felt the 
necessity for a new approach to his 
rostrum, an impressive, unpoliced 
approach that will at once com- 
mand unusual attention and leave 
him freer than ever to expatiate upon 
the human spectacle. In The Out- 
line of History he had to deal 
dutifully with many matters of tran- 
sient and undisputed consequence. 
Moreover, history is but the gradi- 
ent leading up to Mr. Wells’ deep- 
est concern, the future of mankind 
after its scientific emancipation. In 
his pseudo-scientific novels, several 
of which he laid in that far future, 
he felt the cramp of plot and char- 
acter relations. So while he calls 
his latest creation* a novel, it stays 
little closer to the usual kind of 
thing meant by that term than did 
James Joyce’s Ulysses. 

The Approach. Perhaps it was 
that colossal, utterly abandoned 
effort by Mr. Joyce to glut up and 
put on paper the total sensory- 
esthetic experience of a handful of 
slovenly Dubliners during 24 hours 
that encouraged Mr. Wells to cast 
pattern to the winds and glut up 
the entire experience, in ideas and 


emotions, of a British scientist 
reminiscent on and after his 59th 
birthday. 


It happens that Mr. Wells will be 
60 next Tuesday. It happens that 
his character, William  Clissold, 
enunciates a prodigious amount of 
Wellsian philosophy. But the “vul- 
gar” reader and reviewer are asked 
to understand that the book is not 
Mr. Wells’ autobiography, but Wil- 
liam Clissold’s. The latter is merely 
a “relative” of Mr. Wells, a min- 
eralogist whose  promoter-father 
committed suicide on the way to 
prison, leaving the mother free to 
remarry and the boys, William and 
Dickon Clissold, to make their own 
lives. 

William Clissold is in London on 
his 59th birthday. It is dismally 
wet, so he falls to writing down 
what it feels like to realize that 
one’s life is some four-fifths fin- 
ished. Later he writes on and on, 
mostly in the mas (villa) in Prov- 
ence where he lives with a young 
woman named Clementina, trying 
to make plain to himself and the 
world the nature and origin of his 
beliefs, metaphysical, theological, 
political, social, economic, ethical, 
etc. To make this writing wholly 
natural, Mr. Wells permits William 
Clissold to mention encounters with 
Dean Inge, Dr. Jung, George Ber- 





*THE Wor.Lp oF WILLIAM CLISsSoLp—H. G. 
Wells—Doran (2 vols. $5). To be pub- 
lished in the U. S. Sept. 30. 





nard Shaw and many another real 
person whom a fairly eminent 
scientist could scarcely help meet- 
ing. (English reviewers have been 
choking fretfully over this feature.) 

The Mottoes. There are two 
mottoes for this book. One js 
quoted from Heraclitus: “ravra pe 
—All things change (flow).” The 
other is inadvertently inserted by 
Author William Clissold-H, G. 
Wells: “This book, at any rate, is 
not going to be a home of rest for 
the tired reader.” 

This second motto is self-explan- 
atory. Here is no light Wellsian 
fantasy with a happy ending. Hay- 
ing written two volumes, William 
Clissold dies in an _ automobile 
smash, as related by his brother in 
the epilogue. 

The other motto, “All things 
change,” epitomizes the Wells- 
Clissoldian feeling about the world. 
Physics, most exact of sciences, has 
made an endless staircase of inor- 


ganic matter, proceeding from 
what used to be called the “con- 
crete” to what seems more and 


more the discrete. Dean _ Inge, 
personifying the modernized church, 
is “elaborately uninforming about 
the Virgin Birth and courageously 
outspoken on birth control.” In 
him, science and religion meet. 
(Catholicism is told off with an 
intimate example of its ingenious 
priestly accommodation. Of the 
Orthodox church “there is _ little 
left . . . save as a method of par- 
tisanship in the Balkans.”) 

All things change, flowing. The 
Chinese “superior person” is an 
evolution identical with the Chris- 
tian saint, the German ‘“overman,” 
the Shavian “superman”—Science 
interpreting all these as its own 
ideal of the disinterestedly intelli- 
gent individual, humbled before and 
exalted by the orderly universe of 
which he is a part. Humanity is 
not yet awake to these evolutions; 
and it has not yet seen with Wells- 
Clissoldian eyes that the flux is 
not also in reflux; that history does 
not repeat itself; that there are 
no mystical cycles, but always 
progress, increasingly swift, cumu- 
lative and complex. Mankind is 
approaching Utopia, which must, in 
turn, become a super-Utopia. 


Fluctionists naturally distrust 
systems. Even Science is suspect 
to Mr. Wells-Clissold. Its tech- 


nique is ever more admirable, but 
how many of its most stunning ad- 
vances have been accidentally stum- 
bled into? Lazy Newton and the 
apple; Watt dozing by a kettle! 

Karl Marx suffers the brunt of the 
economic onslaught, being reduced 
to a bearded pomposity. William 
Clissold is completely forgotten 
while Mr. Wells calls Commu- 
nism “the sabotage of civilization 
by the disappointed,” and_ other 
names. The _industrio - political 
world of Capitalism is _ likewise 
assailed, more dreamily. Its pop- 
ulace is seen in microcosm from 
the window in Provence: French- 
men sniping the swart Riffi, ladies 
in cosmetics fussing over dinner on 
the Riviera, peasants rooting up 
their olive trees to plant jasmine 
for the perfume factories. 

And so on, through pages and 
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pages of vital, anxious discussion. 

The Significance. Mr. Wells has 
before this enraged the scientist 
and excited the layman. This time 
he bids fair to dismay more lay- 
men than he excites. He has taken 
two fat volumes to precipitate what 
he conceives to be the doxy of an 


intelligent resident of the 20th 
Century, but, the prefatory note 
notwithstanding, this doxy seems 


more than ever Mr. Wells’ own, 
only not so artistically expressed as 
usual. For practical purposes, the 
book would make a handy refer- 
ence volume on Author Wells, if 
indexed. From a_ philosophical 
point of view, Mr. Wells appears 
once more in his familiar role of a 
gentle little man gesturing wildly 
on the edge of a cliff over which 
he lacks either wit or courage to 
leap alone. 

The Author. His father lived for 
centuries, the hundreds of runs 
that a professional cricketer must 
make to be well paid. Young Her- 
bert George, soon after attending 
private school in Kent and taking 
honors in zoology at the Royal 
College of Science, set out to live 
for other centuries, of race develop- 
ment and of “personal fame. He 
was and is a stocky little dynamo 
for energy, working 15 hours a 
day, holding serious thought sacred. 
At 29 he started publishing the three- 
score books whose titles now require 
nearly a column of fine Who’s Who 
type. He invented time-machines, 
strange bacilli, invisibility, men in 


the moon, wars between worlds, 
utopias. His immensely popular 
novels were never without strong 


social implications and to a _ host 
of readers he became an ethical 
guide as well as an interpreter of 
science. Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through was probably as great a 
patriotic’ contribution, as_ Britain 
received from any individual dur- 
ing the War. 

His home is in Essex and there, 
of a Sunday, has been played many 
a game of hockey (like the one in 
Mr. Britling), with “H. G.” vocif- 
erous as captain and umpire. In- 
variably his merry eye and shrill, 
rapid accents govern the gathering 
at tea afterwards. Since the War 
his writing has been somewhat 
sobersided, tending toward the 
purely educational. Taxation has 
obliged him to dash off articles 
for U. S. magazines, notably the 
Cosmopolitan. But his vigor of 
mind and body are no whit abated. 
His son, Frank, a brisk youth in 
his twenties, who arrived in the 
U. S. last week to spend 10 days 
learning to be a cinema director, 
reported his sire as in the best of 
health and very busy elevating the 
level of British cinema by writing 
new scenarios. 


Happy Locke 


PERELLA — William J. 


Locke — 
Dodd, Mead ($2). 


In Florence the 


most eminent art critic is, of 
course, king. So when _lost-in- 


thought Professor Sylvester Gay- 
ton trips into the Pitti or Uffizi, 
guards jump to attention, bow low, 
chatter thereafter of the lucky 





THE CREAM .... 


There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the inconsequential. 


The 


following new books are advertised here by their publishers only at the express 


invitation of TIME’s Book Editor. 


Not all the good books are here advertised; 


but all the books here advertised are good. 
They are books selected from extensive lists as being of outstanding merit 


and interest for TIME-readers. 


Laudatory 


“blurbs”? are purposely omitted, 


being unnecessary. Each book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively reported in TIME text. 
Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this season’s literature. 


Fiction 

LISTEN, Moon!—Leonard Cline— 
Viking Press ($2.) Professor into 
pirate. 

THE CHARWOMAN’S S HADO W— 
Lord Dusany—Putnam ($2). Poetic 
alchemy in mediaeval Spain. 

HER SON’s WiFreE—Dorothy Can- 
field—Harcourt, Brace ($2). Mote, 
beam and matriarch. 

SHow Boat—E dna Ferber — 
Doubleday, Page ($2). New Orleans 
to Chicago, a panorama in color 
and folkways. 

A MANIFEST DestiNy—Arthur D. 
Howden Smith—Brentano’s ($2.50). 
General Walker, filibuster, versus 
Commodore Vanderbilt, pirate. 

JARNEGAN—Jim Tully—A. & C. 
Boni ($2). Hollywood—leaf, twig, 
branch and roots. 

THF Case OF Mr. CRUMP—Lud- 
wig Lewisohn—Harper ($2). A 
mis-mated musician. 

THE TIME OF MAN—Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts—Viking Press 
($2.50). Kentucky’s primitive, hardy 
share-croppers. 

THE ROMANTIC COMEDIAN S— 
Ellen Glasgow — Doubleday, Page 
($2.50). Satirizes an anachronism 
of trans-Potomac chivalry. 

THE PAINTED Roowu — Margaret 
Wilson—Harper ($2). A second 
generation of the Kenworthys, in 
need of tolerance. 

PERELLA — W. J. Locke — Dodd, 
Mead ($2). Young artists married 
to their elders, in Florence. 


CREWE TRAIN—Rose Macaulay— 
Boni & Liveright ($2.50). An Eng- 
lish girl “rescued” from her Span- 
ish stepmother. 

SHORT TURNS 
—Century ($2). 
articulate, 

My Son JoHN—E. B. Dewing— 
Minton Balch ($2). The progress 
of an incautious genius, originally 
traced. 


Barry Benefield 
Annals of the in- 





Humor, Essays 
WINNOWED WIspDomM — Stephen 
Leacock—Dodd, Mead ($2). A com- 

prehensive Leaconcoction. 


Biography 
MOHAMMED—R, F. Dibble—Vik- 
ing Press ($3). The ruses, power, 
loves, teachings of a flesh-and- 
blood prophet. 


BILL Nye: His Own LIFE Story 
—Frank Wilson Nye—Century 


($4). With- illustrations by fellow 
cartoonists 
JOAN OF Arc—Joseph Delteil— 


Minton, Balch ($2.50). 
view of the ageless Maid. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN ASS— 
Anonymous—Brentano’s ($3.50.) An 
“Edueation of Henry Adams” from 
a Western angle. 


A modern 


THE Book WitTnHout A NAME— 
Anonymous — Brentano’s ($2.50). 
Journal of an unmarried English 


lady (18th Century), addressed to 
her natural son. 


Science, Travel, Arts 


ON THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT MAN 
—Roy Chapman Andrews—Putnam 


($6). “Asia is the mother of the 
continents!” 

TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA— 
Charles M. Doughty—Boni & Live- 
right ($10). A whole civilization 
thoroughly experienced. 

WHITE WATERS AND BLACK — 


Gordon MacCreagh—Century ($5). 
Serious-minded Amazon exploration 
boldly chronicled. 

THE New NaAtTurRAL HIstory— 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson—Putnam 
(3 vols. $18). Aims at scientific 
security, popular terms. 

THE HOUSE OF SIMPLICITY — 
Ethel Davis Seal—Century ($2.50). 
How to furnish one. 

THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE— 
Jerome Dowd — Century ($5). A 
synthesis in perspective. 


Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 


readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. 


Inclose 


cash or a check to the Book Editor, making plain to whom you wish your pur- 


chases sent. 


copyist whose work he has chanced 


inform with the perfect sug- 
gestion. 

Unknown to the guards, this 
Professor himself has but lately 


been informed by perfection. He 
has married the littlest, tenderest 
of sprites who ever sat long hours 
at an easel before 
old painters who saw God and pro- 
claimed him in terms of Immortal 
Beauty.” 


“the souls of 


The many-crowned Pro- 





fessor has become young, eager, 
full of pretty and silly courtesies. 
The stool for her feet, the bunch 
of far-brought snow-drops.... Like 
the lover of Hans’ Andersen’s 
princess he will not have Perella 
inconvenienced by the dried pea 
beneath the seventh mattress. And 
she adores him. May she _ not 
serve? “Socks, my dear?” he 
answers with puckery brow. “I’ve 
not worn darned socks for years— 
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I buy the very cheapest and when- 
ever I see a hole in the toe, I throw 
them into the wastepaper basket.” 
“*You’ll never do that again as long 
as you live,” says Perella. Where- 
upon, the Fiat with royal purple 
flying whisks them off to Paris. 


Thus Romancer Locke, were he 
merely the happiest of romancers, 
might leave Perella most adequate- 
ly compensated for the loss of a 
heartily passionate youth whom fate 
had originally cast for her, but 
whom Beatrice Ellison, a magnifi- 
cent young U. S. grandmother, 
usurped. Mr. Locke, however, pre- 
serves a vein of worldliness be- 
neath his whimsy. He brings his 
four characters together again, 
suddenly, one sweet night in the 
Bois de Boulogne, with a _ result 
more than ever demonstrative of 
his power to finish a story off 
soundly. Mr. Locke is 63 now. With 
his novels listing more than 30, 
his plays half a dozen, he is peren- 


FREF! 52202 
FISH FORKS 


you may think this is a 
very unusualoffer. You 
may wonder why I make 
it. It’s because I want to 
get acquainted with you. 
MynameisDavis—Frank 
E. Davis of Gloucester, 
Mass. Gloucester is the 
greatest fishing town inthe 
United States. And I’ve been 
in the businesscloseto 40 years, 
I supply sea foods to over 100,- 
000 peoplethroughout the Unit- 
ed States by mail. They keep 
on buying from me because no- 
where else can they get such 
wonderfulquality. I wantto get 
acquainted with another 50,000 
people who like the most deli- 
cious sea food possible to get. 
That’s why I want to send you 
this fish fork—as aninducement 
tosend me your name. AllI ask 
is 10c to cover the cost of post- 
age and packing. 

These fish forks are made by 
one of the most famous of sil- 
verware manufacturers. They 
are the famous Dover Pattern 
and are heavily silver-plated. 


In stores they would probably 
cost $5 00 to $6.00 a dozen. 


Just Send Me Your Name 


After you get your fish fork, if you want me to, I 
will send you some delicious lobster, or a pailof juicy 
mackerel, or some codfish, crabmeat, shrimp, clams, 
salmon, tunny. I won’t ask you to send me a penny 
in advance. Pay only after 
you have tried it. It’s the fair- 
estofferI canmake. You’llfind 
my prices low for such high 
quality. Just send me your 
name now so that I can send 
youmycompletepricelistand 
one of these fine fish forks. 
Onlyoneforktoafamilyatthis 

rice. — address Frank E. 

avis, FrankE. DavisFishCo., 
Dept. 292, Gloucester, Mass. 


Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 
Dept. 292, Gloucester, Mass. 


Tenclose 10c. Please send me one of the Dover Pattern 
heavily-plated silver Fish Forks as advertised, together 
with your complete price list of Davis Sea-Foods. 

















nial proof that in writing, if not 
in all the arts, skilled age can give 


raw whipper-snappers a_ heavy 
handicap and win. 
Lost Shadow 

THE CHARWOMAN’S SHADOW — 


Lord Dunsany—Putnam ($2). The 
slovenliest man in all Britain 
writes some of its loveliest prose. 
Lord Dunsany takes childish pride 
in the sag of his coat and the 
splay of his collar, what time he 
gets lost on a golden road to no- 
where, beholding faery _ sights. 
Shadows are among his specialties. 
For The King of Elfland’s Daugh- 
ter (1924) he invented a _ whole 
zone of twilight, where unicorns 
browsed and cabbage-roots were 
thunderbolts. Now he writes of a 
crone, «heated of her shadow by 
a magician of old Spain, and of a 
romantic worldling who came to 
the magician’s wood to learn the 
making of gold for his sister’s dow- 
ry; of how this lad, one Ramon 
Alonzo, did not rest until he had 
rummaged through the magician’s 
spellbound shadow-box .and found 
that which ends the story as all 
fairy tales should end. There is a 
certain philosophy of shadows 
woven through the pages, but the 
book is mostly music. 


NON-FICTION 


Lawless Lady 


THE Book WiTHouT A NAME— 
Anonymous — Brentano’s ($2.50). 
The lady of this 18th Century jour- 
nal seems to have lived in a quiet 
way, in a Hall, by a forest, with 
her natural son, a few friends and 
a few gypsies for company. Some 
evenings she would draw close to 
her bedroom fire and reflect upon 
her unconventional estate, her 
mother love, the perfection of 
her absent lover, passing events 
in politics, art, literature, or upon 
life itself as she found it in her 
solitude. The texture of her mind 
was altogether extraordinary, far 
in advance of its time, indeed of 
this time too. Only a few pages 
are necessary to convince the read- 
er that here is no hoax like The 
Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion 
in the Year 1764-65, published last 
winter by a whimsical Irish girl. 
Nor is there room left for wonder 
that this lady’s descendants should 
have kept her journal in locked 
bureau drawers all these years. 

The editor, one “E. R. P.”, has 
headed each entry with a quotation 
therefrom. One of these quota- 
tions appears twice, being the 
thought most prominent in the 
lady’s mind: “It is motherhood, not 
wifehood, that matters.” She was 
an early feminist, having deter- 
mined upon motherhood and com- 
pacted “earnestly” with her lover, 
a Baron, who drowned returning 
from Paris in 1763. “Let every 
woman be a mistress,” she wrote, 
and projected a book on _ this 
theme, setting forth the natural- 
‘ness of parenthood, the superiority 
of “naturals,” the state’s duty and 
the end of bawdry through free 
love. 

She was an anti-Christian, finding 











Marcus Antoninus “as good or bet. 
ter than Jesus.” She corresponded 
with. Rousseau, whom she deemed 
to have known few fine women. 
She read Toland, Tindal, Hume 
Locke, Grey, Campion, Herrick. 
Pope and _ Shakespeare, among 
others, never without intelligent 
commentary. On a _ pamphlet by 
John Woolman, the Quaker, ghe 
noted that he had “used B. Frank. 
lin and D. Hall of Philadelphia” 
as his printers. “A new book.” 
she said, “is always the event of 
the week.” 


Her phrases were most original, 
To describe the fop of her day she 
invented or hit upon the significant 
epithet, “awless.” She called the 
sky “an ancient scroll.” She knew 
what was meant when her gypsy 
crone said: “She will never be 
lonely while pushing sticks into the 
fire and watching them burn 
away.” One evening she wrote: 
“The secrets of life that are dis- 
covered from age to age are as 
hard to find as a knife lost in the 
rushes.” She sympathized with 
the American colonists and was 
aroused by George III’s_banish- 
ment of traitorous, Jack Wilkes 
to ask: “Why is it that dogs are 
never hunted by weasels?” 

Most amazing was her attitude 
towards her boy, Robert, and 
through him, towards society. She 
marked his birthdays as days of 
special grace for her. She let him 
wander naked, and herself too, be- 
neath “the unastonished _ trees.” 
Socrates, she felt, and many an- 
other sage, would have approved; 
her contemporaries ‘“‘would rather 
face their God with naked souls 
than naked bodies,” being disease- 
ridden, blotched and _ misshapen. 
She freed her boy from fear of 
the dark and the forest. She re 
solved, in one of the old fashioned 
phrases so fresh on her pen, “to 
urge him out of the nest that he 
may learn to fly.” 

It is a notable, memorable book; 
Humor it 


vital, subtle, grave. : 
lacks, but never a sombre sim- 
pltcity. The family whose ances- 


tress this lawless gentlewoman Is 
owed a debt of honor as well as 
gratitude by those who read her 
record. She wrote neither for pub- 
lication, criticism nor comment; 
simply as that rare creature, a 
self-sufficient woman self-commun- 
ing. One of her phrases was this: 
‘Death is an event in life that 
man has not spoiled.” 


The Penton Press Co. Cleveland 





The Books You Can’t Get Elsewhere 
May Be Rented For A Nominal Fee! 


Members throughout the United States have 


access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out 
of-print and curious books chosen largely by them 
sely es. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, Uh 
expurgated translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service 

You may now read without buying, at moderate 
cost, both the quaint old books and the ext 
ordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 






Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J? 
45 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 
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“Whose Sister 
Looked Like Venus?” 





cudgels hes brave 

Manufacturer of overalls —sit- 
ting in the front row—ts perplexed. 

By his side, puzzled bank officer 
would give a hat to be able to an- 
swer “Who survived the Custer 
massacre?” 

They are two of a group of 
noonday lunchers, every one of 
whom cudgels his brain over one 
of the famous TIME Quizzes. 
Quiz questions deal with people, 
events, issues in the news. 

When invited to do so, TIME 
conducts these Quizzes, for the 
diversion of busy business men. * 


7 y r 
Convenient peg 
Also, at the back of each issue 
of TIME are inserted Quizzes 
somewhat similar to those which 
leaders of business flock to attend. 
These Quizzes intrigue hosts of 
TIME-readers after a thorough 
scrutiny of the pages embodying 
the week’s narrative. 
Such a Quiz is a peg on which 
the reader hangs a test of his own 
up-to-dateness. 


ry r r 


Only natural 


Keeping abreast of the times 
is an enlivening art. It is the one 
ner jew Orleans, Toledo, 


ind, 
Bridgeport. Youngstown, Philadelphia 
¢, Akron, Buffa 


*Time Quizzes have been given before Chamber of 
Co N < 





art of widespread interest t among 
all people whose common denom- 
inator is keen understanding. 

Many a man, many a woman, 
will, with a yawn, lay aside the 
“world’s greatest serial”— if any 
—or an article featured under a 
famed, press-agented name. But 
for that human story of the week 
which is found only in TIME, the 
greeting is immediate, affectionate. 

TIME has no counterpart. Col- 
orful, concise, complete, it is the 
only newsmagazine. It serves up 
summarized Front Pages in every 
arena of human events. 

Grey matter 

Whether your advertisement 
remains just an advertisement or 
becomes a link in the selling chain 
depends upon whether or not it 
reaches grey matter. 

That the reader of your ad- 
vertising must be jealous of his 
precious minutes recommends him 
as more worthwhile than the 
reader who has hours to waste. 

Yet no matter what is pressing, 
TIME addicts will not miss TIME, 
and that is one more reason why 
they need no premium inducement 
to pay down their $5 each for a 
year’s subscription. 

eo ae 

Perhaps wis enough for an advertiser 
to thmk in terms of TIME’s actu al cir 
culation more than 110,000 guaranteed 
average for 1926—an increase of 46% 
over the prev wus 12 months. But there 
1s added satisfaction m know ing that 
means 377,400 readers selec ted families. 


fu ther Prentice, Cambridge, Mass.: “Quiz sec 
von easily doubles value of TIME 
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Successful Investing 


How to benefit by the Gxperience-Resources-Growth of the 
Ouest InvestMENT SERVICE 


Turn the Tides Into Cash 


You can earn investment profits—far above the ordi- 
nary—and at the same time, render real aid in keeping 
the growth of business steady, by following this plain 
time-proven plan: 

Buy securities at low tide when your money is needed 
to improve industry; then sell those securities at high 
tide when such sales help to check inflation. To deter- 
mine—by fundamental statistics—these periods of low 
tide and high tide is the 
work of Babson’s Reports. 


advices and recommendations are based on actual figures, 
More than twenty years ago we were founded as—a 
statistical organization. Statistics have remained the key- 
stone of our work. 


Tangible and Specific Recommendations 
Giving Opportunities for Real Profit 


Babson’s Reports are for conservative investors who fol- 
low the fundamental long-swing plan of profiting in stocks 
and who want to derive the maximum safe income from 

bonds. Such investors 
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Thus clients are enabled 
to plan their investments 
accordingly helping to 
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stabilize business and ]« ; 2 | | H 


reaping proportionate 
profits. 


Tested Every Day 
for Twenty Years 


Babson’sReportsare based 
upon no mere theoretical 





for they give you clearly 
and unmistakably our 
views on when to buy or 
sell and what to buy or sell. 

Tho built squarely on 
statistics, Babson’sReports 
do not need a statistician 
to figure them out. In plain 


‘ Investors and business men knowing the importance of fundamental long- : 
experiment of a few weeks, swing plans, use the Babsonchart fiiustrated above. The shaded areas 2nd simple words, for the 


* show the trend of business. An area of over-expansion above the middle or investor who can spare 
months, or even years; but X-Y Line tends to be offset by an area of depression below the middle line— P 


are a product of real ex- _ illustratingthe Lawof Action and Reaction. The other lines, asindicated,show only a brief time, they 


perience spanning nearly 
a quarter of a century. Moreover, coming from “The Larg- 
est Statistical Community in America,” Babson’s Reports 
stand alone in the extent of the resources behind them. 

Nor have Babson’s Reports been approached in their 
growth, the size of which is graphically shown below. 
Babson’s Reports are founded upon the Babsonchart (see 
illustration) which has stood the test of a generation of 
actual business and financial experience. 

The clientele of Babson’s Reports is unique. In this 
group are individuals and concerns of the highest national 
prominence. These subscribe not merely for investment 
facts, but for data with which to solve sales, purchas- 
ing and labor problems. The same forces affect 
commodity prices as affect stock prices. 

Even if a‘ready subscribing to an “economic” service, 
you need also a true sfatistical service,—one in which the 


the relationship of stock and bond prices to fundamental business conditions. 


show how to make money 
in stocks and bonds,—and supporting this judgment are 
the experience, resources, and growth, of more than 
twenty years. 


Begin to Plan Now for 
Next Buying Period 


Every time that stocks are a purchase for the long swing 
many investors lose the opportunity, not from lack of in- 
telligence, but lack of preparation. Moreover, the best of 
plans is ineffective unless you have prepared adequate 
funds. Hence we earnestly advise all investors who are 
interested in profiting by the next buying period to look into 
the subject at once. It is concisely but fully covered in the 
famous booklet “Should Business Men Buy Stocks,” which 
has run thru nineteen editions. Write for a copy, gratis. 
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